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This report details the evaluation of Target 2000, a 
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literacy training as well as social services for children and 
parents, and that is intended to increase parents' effectiveness as 
the primary teachers of their preschool children. The evaluation 
process described was shaped by the Target 7000 legislation, \hv 
design of the parent education program by the South Carolina 
Department of Education, and the piloting of the program by 21 
selected school districts. The evaluation itself focused on the 
program's four components : ( 1 ) parent i ng ediicat i on , i nc 1 ud i ng 
information on parenting skills and child development; (2) literacy 
training and adult education; (3) child services, iTicluding 
developmental t^creemng, health services, and direct educational 
services; and (4) direct parent and family services, including 
transportation, child care, food, clothing, heat, and linkages with 
family support services. Part 1 of the report discusses The function, 
organization, and framework of the evaluation. Part 2 reviews and 
analyzes the literature on effective parent education practices. Part 
^ describes the data loI lection and analysis, while part ^» presents 
the findings, including profiles of parents and family iite contexts 
und ptofiies of the staff ana the programs at the 21 sites. Part 3 
presents recon^menda t i on s , including recommcndaL ions to emphasize 
school readiness ^nd recruit minority staff. A list of no re than *){) 
references is provided. Appendices include a list uf members of the 
evaluation team and the pilot projects, interview and inventory 
foi'ms , 2 £Li!r.mar y of findings about program outcomes , and a cost 
analysis of the program. (SM) 
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Ihe Evaluation: Function, Organization, And 

Framework 

Tl'ie evaluaUuii oi iht^ Targcl 2000 FluciiI HducaUoii Piulmuiu wiis initiated 
m January of 1993 and completed in May of 1993. The evaluation process was 
comprised of five steps; deveiopfneiii of an evaluation leam, articulation or the 
primary function of the evaluation, organization of a system tor designing and 
implementing the evaluation, development i)f an evaluation framework, and 
imp!emeni:it ion of tiiai framework. Tliis report includes information on all 
aspects of iliC projCC.>>, vviiii exiciiMvc aiicniion given to the key a^pects of the 
evaluation as they relate ioeffecii\'e practices in parent education. 
Tunction of the Kvaluntion 

Tlie primary function ot the evaluation uas shaped by three factors: the 
Target 2lK)() iegislanon. die ioiual design and siiucturii^:: of tbiC parcr.t edacaiiop. 
prograir. by the South CaioiuKi iX^partment of b.ducation, and the piloting of the 
program components ;M"*d strateL;ie> Ij> 2i selected school districts, The 
evaluation iram used these sources a^ well a> tiiidings on other programs reported 

ill t li. » i I t . . r 1 f t I r , . in t h , . . N - ^ n 1 M N r ♦ It , ' . . \ ■ I 1 I I > f i . w > Tt' 1 ' 1 1 / ^ \ x I T ' t t f M" i M IM i t f"< 1 in ! h ; 

cvanuiiation. was the following mission of tlic cv Liluation: 

The purpose of the Tar^^ct 2()(^0 Purcnj Educdiion Proyjdm 
Evaiuaiion is to conduct u comprclicfodvc review and 
analysis of ihe pro^rar^i conip()nen!s and elements as they 
liave been desi\ined and implenienlal h} ihe pilot projects. 
The tociis of this process sfiould he on deiennining the 
various strategies and practices that have or arc likely to 
liave a positive influence on parents, children, and families. 

h 



Organization 

An initial task was to c^r^ j^anize th e evaluation team. Tire leum includes 
appropriate early childhood, parent education, and research and evaluation design 
professi(Muil>, and i> comprised of three professors and tliree graduate assistants. 
The director of the project is a lull professor in early clnldliood education and 
has been crigagcd in conducting parent involvement/education development and 
icsearch projects for several years. The two professor/consultants have extensive 
experience in educational evaliaation and research. The three graduate student 
.issisianis were caret ul!y ^elected to n)atch needed skills for implementing the 
evaluation. A listing oi the evaluation team is included in Appendix A. 

,\n office a r.d p ro ject manageir.eni s vNieir. \\as c^[^h!i^hcd to faci!i!aie the 
elfeciive iniplernentaiion of the prujeci. 'ilie pri.)jeci was housed in the College of 
I:ducation"s Office of Research. This office included the needed secretarial 
assistance, support resources, rcscarcli tk>oK, iiiecling s[:»uL'e, aiiu pci s».)riiif 1 t^.' 
effectively carry out the evaluation. An operating budget was established within 
the University. Related ccMnputer aiui tiata analysis tools and resources were 
available within the project's operationLil ^x^teni. Regular evaluation tear.) 
meetings provided the context for needed communication and feedback. 

Critical to the all aspects of the evaluatioii process is an effective 
c on^munication syste m. An open line of coivanunication v. iih the South Carolina 
Department of Kducation was estabhshcd. Contact peo{>le in the Depaitnient' n 
Office of Policy Research and in the area of Parent Kducation were assigned to 
work with the project. Co]-)ies of all {^inject documenis were sent tu these c(Mitact 



people for review and feedback. Weekly project staff meetings were held and all 
interested parties were infoinied anci encoiiraged to attend. I-ach pilot project 
director was coniac:ed by mail vvilh regards to tiic focus of iho ovaluativ)!] process 
and tlie need for Iheir participalic)n and invt^lvenient, A "pilot project roster" was 
developed with an ev aluation team member assigned to maintain contact with a 
specific pilot project (Sec Appendix H for a copy of the roster). In addition, the 
pilot project directors were involved in a full-day session that focused on 
reviewin g an.d refin ing ihiC evaluation framework (See Appen^iix C for a copy of 
tiic [Meeting agenda;. Lixrernai reviewers have also been involved in exaniining 
the evaluation framework. 

A significant part of the development ot the evaluation framework was the 
involvement of the directors of the pilot projects in reviewing and refining the 
fran^ework. All 21 directors parncipated in tins process. 'ITie session uas held on 
hVhruarv in \hc I'SC hacul^ IIimko A Jiafl Ci.)ny of the framework was 
presented and discussed. The review session also provided an oppoilumty for tlic 
project directors to meet the evaluation team and to plan site visit schedules, hi 
addition, tlic critical data elemcni> of the evaluation as perceived by the pilot 
pro|cct directors antJ the evaluation team were discussed and examined. 

Based upon the finah/ed evaluation framework, a data collection system 
and process was established. Data sources included; pilot project documents, pilot 
project self-evaluation findings, site visit data (inclusive of data to be obtained 
from parents and statY), follow-up pho; e conversations with staff, as needed, and 
research lindini:> truni ["mcmCCl^ repv)i'iC*.l m the eailv eluUiliOod [/tuent eciuciiiU'ii 



literature. 

Pilot project docuineius v, cic obtained from the South Carolina 
Department of Fdiicaiion and tVoni individual pilot projects, '['hese documents 
included grant applications, required reports and evaluations, and related 
narrative data. These documents were reviewed and analyzed by the evaluation 
team in relationship to the components ai^i clcmciits identified in the evaluatioii 
framework. 

A Nile visit process and sclicdule wcvc developed in collaboration v/ith the 
pilot project directors, ihe site visits provided an opportunity to collect data 
Ironi parents tlirough structured l\)cus eroup sessions and from staff throu^h 
interviews and discussion. This process also allov.ed the evaluators to see first- 
hand the physical settings in which the pilot projects were housed, and to observe 
some of the activities of these projects. 

A comprehen sive review ol parent educatio n practices reported m die 
Iheraiiire was carried out and used as a data source. The literature review focused 
on practices that have proven effective, with particular emphasis on practices that 
have positively influenced parents, children, and families. 
I'he F.valuation Framework 

^r he focus of the evaluation v;as to deuneate effective parent educaiion 
practices as related to increasin,!: parental competence, strengthenmj: fanii!_\ 
functioiiing, and ultimately positively influencing chikirerrs school success. As 
emphasized by Weiss & Jacobs (I^SK), thi\ c\alu(ith)n aimed to examine the 
luf^i'l 2000 Fufcni hclii( iiiufti Fra^Uifn wiilan fhc i<itru'\i (jj llie ^kilcd }!^iniL\ 



[lie Icgidaiion and within the context of the Proiirani s development as carried out 
hy the South Carolina Department of fulucation and the selected pilot projects, 
Rckued parent education programs were examined for both comparative and 
iKirraiive puipcAcs. !n efU^ct, nn^M^in! \\:is wmIc \o iiaiculaic ll:c Lc\ practices 
ill pareiii cuuCaiiuii liiai can [)().siti\'el\' influeiK\* naren.rs, cliildren, and faiiiilios 
during tliC early childhood ycar>. 

The context (f the pro^^ram evuluati'o.'i was set h\ four specific goals 
included in tlie le\nsUiiion. Tfie\ were: 

^lO dcmonsl:alc ciTeclivc luetiiuds ol' parent iraming and support that vvili enable 
parerils to exec! in ihcir roles as tlie primary teachers ol' their preschool children; 
^'iO devek.'p and c^..H;rdinaLe appri?prialc ^cr\'it■c^ based on the growth and 
development of the chdd; 

Mo improve the educaiuMi. skills, and emp!o\nient ot parents toward having a 
positive mliuence ori ihe giowih :ind lievelonmeni (^t the ch\id: 
'^and to assure preschool develo[)ineniai screening for a!! children whose families 
aie served in the program. 1'he conte a of the evaUiatinn is further defined by 
tlie development of the piogram as carried out by the South Carolina {education 
Department and the 21 Pilot Projects. Based upon these factors, the following 
framework has been de\elopcd, (Sec lagiiie 1.; 
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Figure 1 

Target 2000 Parent Education Evaluation Framework 
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As shown in I-"igurc L the Target 20iK) Parent liduealion l:valuation l-ramcwork 
included four components and three stu;i;cs. These eoniponents and stages 
comprised the substance of tlie struetuie torcarryinji out the evaluation. 

The four cinnponruts arc ndrrfirimi cdiiCiiti^.'f] . Ulcrdc\ udidl iraijiin'^, diiLi 
services, and parcniifanuiy services. 

Parentinj^ Kdueation. Thi> coniponeni toeuses on all program aciivities 



o 

r 

! i 



iliat iiicluJc suiViC Iv^iiii of parcniing education. Two sub-componerils are 
piircuiin^i^ infoyrfiiitiou and -liild Jcvdupiuc/ii infi^rnuition, Parcniing cdi;calion 
programs in the Target 200t) Parent pAluLation Program have addressed topics 
Mich as parciii-child reialionships, basic paienling skills, persoiiai/puienlal seU' 
image, and family managenieni, all of v\hich are part of the sub-component 
[>arcniin\; uifornuition. ProgrLuns iiavc also iocuscd on how children learn and 
develop through language, ^v)^.iai, enioiiwiuil, iuoior, and physical skills which are 
a pan of the sub-component rliiUl dcwlopmcni infi)rnuiii(>n. 

Literacy 1 raining and Adult Kdiication. The I arget 2U00 Parent 
P.ducalion Program also includes the compv)nei^i of literacy /adult training. \n 
some cases, this component is ad^lres^^^i I'-roL-gli ib.e sub-C'vM'i^pwiiciii o] i^cncrai 
li!rriU'\ .srrvicrs (family litorac)' , parent htcracv experience.^ such as helping a 
parent learn how to read, ami othiM* artix iiics ). AlIuIi EJul uIiou is aiiother sub 
component which, is usually inclusive of strategies such as enrolling parents in 
liigli scliool courses, GHD equivcdenc} cvperieiKes, and related educational 
endeavors. 

Child Services Tl^r, coinponcnt ii^.l hide's at least three sub-components: 
ncv('t(^prncfuul Scrccrrin;^, Hcidili .SV/ w'( c\, and hircci Educational Services . Ail 
ol tlie Target 2000 Parent Kducaiion. PioeMin-^ ^arry out activities to determine 
whiildien's developmental status tlnouj!] die use of various screening and 
assL'ssment instrumenis and pr()cesses suJi die DIAL., ih.e CSAB, and oUier 
riicar.s. ITjcsc are exanipies oi Dcvcioprfu fud '^i r fcf\if\i^ \ . rrcgrai!i> liavc ak-M) 
vieliVi'K'd s^/ivices such as physical cxaniiiniions for children, assuriu.l thai 
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children received needed medical atteniion, and provided needed immunizations 
{Heuiili Services). Another sub-component, Direct Educationai Services, is 
exemplified by acli\ilic^ like lu-jiliig, iii-c!assrooin assisiance tor children whose 
parents are eniulled in the prugiairu and ihiuugh the involvement v( cliildren in 
"lean:iing center aclivnies" whiie parents are involved in parent training sessions. 

Parent/Fa mil V Ser v ices. 'i'his component includes three sub- 
components: Direct Furcni Service:, (providing parents with transportation, child 
care, and other direct supports), Direct Faniiiv Services (providing the entire 

(providing parent, child, and family uith linkages to other family support 
cigencies tur meL-ting paiticulai need^, \\n e\aniple; VVIC l\V\)men, Infaiils, 
Children!). 

hi the reality of the work of the pilv)t pri>jCLts, these program components 
olten occurred in an mtegrated manner, vvb.ere one component was essential to 
the implementation of another component. Tiie evaluation framework recognizes 

il is (Ixnaniic nroccw of nrovrani conmonenf irdcraaion : htr^vever, ailernois were 

J . . . ! ■ . . . : , / , . / / , , i 

'families. 

The three stages {Dcsii^ri Implemonaiu^fj, Evaluation) are the means by 
u'hich the pilot projecis carried oui the p.i!V!H ^jducaiion components vvifhin the 
conicxis of [heir schools and comnul^ntle^ 

Desi^^n * Yhc do.iiin element i^f cacli [ML^Lii'jm includes". Needs As^essiponi, 
Cjoals, Dehvery Systems, and Program ActiMties. {:ach program carried out 



some form ot" NccJs Asscssmcni to determine wluil liie critical parent educaiion 
needs were iii [licir conniiiuni y. Snrvcys, iocus yiuups, dcUKigi apliic data, 
teacher obscrvai ions, and related parent citi/en feedback strategies arc 
examples of how programs conducted the needs assessment process. Goals were 
developed based on the infomiaiion attained in needs assessment and eontinually 
refined uith program experience, i^roviding parents with trainmg on child 
development, involving them in appropriate adult education activities, and 
providing children with specific health ser\ices are examples of goals as 
dev'eloped b) some Souib. Cj.ro!ip.j. Pureni LiJucalioii Programs. Dcliyc^'y 
Sysccnis provide the means for getting actix ities and ser\Mces lo parents as implied 
in the specific goals of each program. I'arget 2000 Parent Hducation Programs 
liave used various delivery systems" home visiis, group meelings, vitleotaped 
programs, news articles, individual c(^unseling, aiid other means. Froi^rani 
Acnviiies are the actual content of programs. Hxamj^les include the involvement 

.-.r T^ii-.-^rM^ !!i ] * • ' 1 rri i ri ii ' | , M i \ ■ i t i . > ('iv T^(^^>.iKl\ tM''*d t^^t* linnif* A ' 1 < i ( M !' 

or introduced in a group meeting), the use of tuloring with children in child 
development classes, tlic use of '^p.el working" witli parents, and ir.ar.y other sucli 
activities. 

Implementation, The implementation element ot each program includes: 
Involvement Methods, Staff Training, and Interagency System. Inxolvemcnt 
methods are the strategies UNcd to achieve parent participation m program 
activities. Examples include: transportation, child care services, special 
mcciilivcs, car poo/iing, and oilier " enabling" strategies. Suiff Trainin;^ is tlie 



means by which staff Mci[uirc aiKiA)!' refine knowledi^e, skills, and altitudes 
essential to the successful implenieniation of the program. Statewide training 
programs, program-specific 'job training," and other staff educational 
opportunities qualify as a part of this process, hitcrui^cnn: System was the means 
that programs used lu attain effective and collaborative relationships with other 
parent, child, and family agencies. Advisory councils, interagency planning 
teams, case management systems, and other means are used to attain this 
mteragcncy and community participation process. 

K V a ! u ci t i u n . 1 he evaiuation eieineiil of each program inciuues: 
Assessment, Performance Measures, and Outcomes. Assessment is the process 
used unciuding instruments, documentation forms, and other evaluative tools) to 
examine the program^ progress toward meeting its goals. Strategies and aetivities 
used to evaluate different program activities, for example, might include: parent 
meeting evaluation forms, liome visit assessment torrns, attendance sheets, and 
other means. Performanc e Criteria and Measures are the specifie criteria by 
which a program evaluates the eifectiveness of particular program components. 
Parent attainn^ent of certain parentirig skills would be an example. Outiomes are 
the actual achievements of the program as assessed by the performance measures. 

The evaluation framework also includes a desij^n for attempting to 
determine sii!nifioant relationships between pro\:ram factors and participant 
^'actors I'i^ure 2 presents ilie ke^' elements *^)\ tiiis part of tiie tVaiiiework. 
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Figure 2 



Tar^^et 2000 Parent Education Evaluation System For 
Determining Pro^ranv Farticipan* Relationships 
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[Mgure 2 presents a visual example of how the relationships between and 
among program/parr icipant factors niiglit occur. The Pro grcim Desi gn includes 
the goals, aciiviiies, and means of deiivenng activities to parents, children, and 
families. The Participation Design is the means by wliich programs a.ttempi to 
tNigage parents, cliildrcn, and tannilics in ihe ["Processes developed in the program 
design. Child care. !br example, might he iiM-d lo iiUTcase die likelihood ot 
parent participation in group meeiinus or the tlcv eloprnentai assessment of their 
children. t:nierging from the involvement ot' parents and families in the program 
are three innnediate outcomes: acquisition of k/umlcdi^c (vul skills: development 
of [)articular utiinulcs toward their children, themselves, and indeed the program; 
aiui specific new behaviors which might include regular attendance at parent 
meelinus, !)a\'i!iii dvcir cli ih.ircn iin. iiiuni/cii, M\d 'Jilicr .such, ciiaiiiies in. parent, 
child, or family behaviors. A luriher extension of possible program intluence 

^ 3 
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concerns the a pplication oi" this knowledge and these attitudes and behaviors by 
parent and child in their daily aciivitie.s. L'liiinatelv . each program ts aitenipiing 
to achieve particular efferts (mi parent, child, and famil)". T!ic evaluation process 
h'lcludcs an cxanuiiatiuii of ilie pu>>iule ielaiiuiiships between w'nai programs have 
designed, what they are doing, and hcnv ih.ese p^ocesse^ are involving and 
influencing parents, children and families. 

Given the limited limc that the pilot projects have been functioning, the 
nature of projects that are m their early pliasc of developnuMii, and the cuntc.xi uf 
ih.c evaluation itself, :lu' ,m (jf ilie cvuiucuion is prunuriiy on parcni 
participation and related inuneduite oufconies. 
Key Questions Studied 

Within each ot the major couiponcnts of ^he evaluation framework, the 
following key questiorT^ were studied. The qncstions are organized wiihiij the 
program elements they address (L3esign, In^iplementaiion, and tvaluation). 
Design 

1 ) What are the rvajor i^ouis of the Parent education Program as reflected in liie 
w(^rk of the pilot proiect^'.^ 

2) How were the Parent Hducation Pn^gram g(Kils developed (as reflected in the 

needs crssessment 'jctivities carried out b\ the pilot projects)'.^ 

3j What delivery .\\sienLs h.a^'c ih.o Parent I^ducaiion Programs ired'^* 

4) What Parent Kducation Program acnviiie.s have been used to achieve the 

identified goals? 
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I nip 1 c nie n[;t!ion 

5) What methods have tlie PariMU Hducalion Programs usci! \o increase parent 
participation in program activities? 

6) \V!"ial :\tyiji ilL'\'i'l'y)j)}y.t' Hi ii^tiviiic:. were liscd to enable sial! \o el TeetiN'clN' 
inrplcnieni tlie Parent l-dueation. Program ' 

P\Jt!e'iiion Proiirap.ih used? 
1 i \'a!uiition 

8) WiUii assessment pnM'Csscs have Parent [:d neat ion Programs used to record 
progress toward achievement of their goals? 

9) What perfotnuincc cnicria and standards have Parent Education Programs 
liscLi \o ^lete rni i i'lC lluMi" el U'Cii v'cric:^^ in aciiievijig ["jainculas goaLs, 

10. W'liai cvLdcnic have P^nenl luiiical lou PrvigianTs provided to support th.c 
achievenvjp.t of their goals? 

11) What have parents perceived as nu)Si helpful lu them with regard to the 
activities iii uhich tbc\' l^:\ve n:irticinated'.'' 

12) 1 lovv' do parenli^ perceive tlie im/'nui (jJ ilie ptir^rLDn on themselves, thicn" 
children, and iheir families'.' 

hi sludying these ke} nuesiinns, pariicuhir emi^luisis lias been given U) uhal 
progress the program has nuule toward the achievement of the legislative 
mandate. Data relative to particular parent education practices that have proven 
c>pecially eiiceiive are aiso highlighicd in this analysis, in clYecu ilic cv jlualiv;ii 
has Totalised \^\^ \\.h:it h.as bc'.'n learn.eii in th.e proii^ani ihriMigh ihe woxV ot the 



pilot projects us well as whiii has been learned t'roin ihe research on effective 
praclices as reported in the literature. Relationsliips, for example, beiween parent 
participation in program activities and observed outcomes in parents and children 
arc of special interest. Likewise, program practices that appear especially 
effective in achieving high parent participation and having high impact on 
parents and children are closely discussed. While the program is in its early phase 
of development, some of the pilot project data indicate some encouraging 

are thus very likely to have a positive uifliience on children's sehoi)! readiness and 
success. 

Overview ()t KtniaininiJ Sections Of Ihe Report 

Ihe leinaMiiriu seciUMis v\ ilie reruMi locus ihe aciiviiies earned out in 
coiiipleiuig the evaiualiuii piucess as it is aiticulated in tliis section ot the report. 
run Two focuses on presenting the highlights tiom the parent education 
literature on effective practices and the puleiiluii lliese piactice> lu)ld \o\ 
increasing parent competency, family stability, and children's school success. Pan 
Tlu cc provides information on the data collection and analysis process. This 
part includes: the sources of data used (including the Parent Focus Group 
Interview Form and the Staff & Program Inventory l orm), discussion o\ 
instruments used, an explanation of the site visit process, and how the data were 
oigaoi/ed and analyzed. l\u I hour piu^ iue> a detailed report oii the luidings vm 
the study, including a full discussion of son^.e c)f ihe kev implications of thc^e 
findings. Pun hive nnn'ides ilie reecMnmendcUions related to possible fuluie 
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parent education efforts in SoLiili C'lrohna. Part Six presents an Hxeculive 
Summary of the evaluation report, t\)cusin;^ on the major activities and findings 
of ib.e tola! process. Pari Seven is the References. Pun Hlyhi consists of tlie 
Anpcndicc^ which inclLiwie i^viinjMjs ihe iii.ij^)r ioolh uiiJ rc>u'urcCN u^cd 
conduct the siudv. 
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Effective Parent Education Practices: A Review 
And Analvsis Of The Literature 

A nuiior purpose of ihc Soulh Carolina Target 2000 Parent iielucation 
Program was to iJentify cJU\iivc puuiucs. An inipoiiani par[ ofthis cffofi was 
lo iiain uiMghl troni ih.e e\p;.TieDeeN of olher prourap.is. \\\ [)ariiLu!ar. ib.is t'ocuN 
m ctYcctive practices needs lo be related to Soulh Carolina's unique situalion and 
to the various iaciors lliat comprise and/or influence what is meant by cffcciive 

In a.n eUort to evplicale the key findings m the literature that address 
effcciiyc parent Ciiucmion praciiCi's. the research team examined the rollowing 
elements: the nunininji of ''effective practices" as dehneated in the literature: the 
meaning of "effective practices" m relationship to various factors like context and 
anti program gcvils: the meaning o{ ^'elfeciixe praciices'^ in relationship to South 
(\irolina\ program cnmiioiuMUs; a rc\ iev*. oi' nareni c\iuca!i<Mi nroL^rain fmdiiiijs 
with an emphasis on ^'cfiective practices'': and a synthesis of key research findings 
on 'VdYeclive practices" as related to variou:> progran^i/participant variables, hi 
atidition, a synthesis of the research on possible program outcomes is essential to 
gaining perspcLlivc on ihe vaiue or Souui Caroiiiurs program effons. 

Kltcctive Practices: Program (iaals as Indicalurs 

Ail parent education programs iiave an implied definition ot ejjt'ctivc 
practices as articulated m their goals and overall design. Weiss & Jacobs ( iy(SK) 
state that all programs attempt to impr^jve the tunctiomng of families throuLdi 
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interventions aimed at one or more taniily members (parent or ehild). Programs 
aiili/e activities and suaiegios thai in fheoi"}' are an oniiM-v)\vth of iheir goals. 
They have some outcome in mind that is hoi^ct'ully influenced by their activities 
and siraicgies. in shapmg their pn^gram desigiis, parent educators include some 
types of services diat Weiss <S: Jacobs (lOSS) ider.lify as injomuaion support, 
cnUJliotiiil :yupj}irr L aiid tnMniftlC^n.al supporf 'ilicst; siipni)ris luu'iil he delivered 
in various forms (homo visits, m sennmars, by other means), but they are ail 
de^iiincLi lu mflucncc j)arenu child, and iamii}' !vhavi(ir in positive \^ays. 

In effect, „l]ie,.4;.oaN lU' parenl educalioii piograiiis establish tlie fc miida tion 
upon vvhicli their effect ivenes s is ultimaieiy decided, hi this sense, effective 
pracUi'c is idcPilihcd a.s a siralCiZv oi alHow [hdi is success! ul in achaevmu 
p ro i! ra m p o i\ is. [\\ f o r e x d 1 1 1 p 1 e , 'd o a ! i i o i ri c i" c n c pa r e na k i u ) v\ ■ le d u e o ! c h. 1 1 d 
devcU)i)nient through a liome visit program v^licrc such knowledge is the primary 
tocus, tiien one critical fact(u in assessing ib.e !v.)me visit process is iis impact on. 
parenta) knowledge of child development d'pshur. 198S). Yet as most programs 
have fcnmd through CAperience. the use yA' <iiiU'i^nu' i:()iils as et tcctiveness 
indicators ptovide only one dirnensie)n nt' the cMiluation process. Intervening 
factors oiten. called pr(nc.\.\ <<\jI.\ hi die liicr.iiurc/ like stall iriiiiimg, 
curriculum, parent participation, and otbcr \.iiiabies - clearly intluenee the 
efteciiveness dimension of parent '-ducation prjcMces (PovvelK 1989). 

l^i^r^rani x^oais do. ho).\'evcr, e^^//^'/^/.' liic framework jor dcierrnininy, 
cfftu'iivc praciiL'cs Vy'ilhin llic program's o\c;all mission. Weiss Si Jiicobs (I9SS) 
suggest thai comprehensive parent edueciih)n and lamily support prognims best 



identify effeciiveness parameters when iheir programs iiKlude the tbiiovving 
iWiMss cY Jacobs. iv?s^, \\, 

1. rhey demonstraie an ecological approach to promoting human 
dcvelopmiMV. m thai d:iey foster cliild and adult grov^tii by enhancing both the 
family's cinld-rearing capacities and the conununiiy context in which childrearing 
takes place. 

2. lliey aic communii y-based anci sonsiiivo to locai needs and resources, even 
when they have a federal or stale sponst)r. 

3. 'I'hey provide scrviees in each oi' the domains typically included within die 
concept of social support: Tb.ey supply information (i.e., child i^ealih and 
developmeni and parenting i:iformation ), emotional and appraisal support 
(for example, empathy, feedhaek. and reinl'orceinent lo adidis in parenting roles 
ant! access to other parents) and instrumental assistance [Un example, 
lrans[)onation ai^d refeirals to other services,) 

4. d ney emphasize primary and secondary prevention of various child and 
famdy dysfunctions. 

J. riiey have deveh)peii innoxaiive and multilateral (as opposed to 
exclusively professional) approachis in service delivcr> tlirougii such 
means as peer su[)pe)ri, creative lise of xoiL.iMc.'is and paraprolessionals, an.d ihc 
promoiion of informal ne:vvorks. 

n. 'Vhi^y underscore die interdependent rehitionship between famiiy :ind 
community (including both foniud and infoiuuil su|^potls) while at the same time 
framing this relationship su as to rcinf^uc and respect the family's role and 
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prerogatives. 

South Carolina 's l\irj:ct 2000 PaiviVt {-ducaiion i^'ograiii is inclusive of 
llicsc six defining cliaiaeterislics. Buih ihe legiskilive inaiidute and its ai'lieulaliun 
c^t the mandate into a pioi^iani framework propose components and strategies tliat 
aim to provide parents and families with comprehensive services liurinii die early 
childhood _\ea!s. A de.Nired outcome (and tluis an ^\'l'fectiveiiess iiidicaioi") of tlie 
Soudi Carolina Progran) is lo assist parents in becoming more competent in iheir 
parenting, lo strengthen [\\jiv tannhcs. and uliimatei) Lo positively influence ihcw 
eliiidicii s school succe^^ K(uir pruj^rain cuniponents art* dolineakni 
within the South Carolina Proj^raiu mission statement: parenting 
educaiion. iueracv/irainuu! ^ aduil v;diic;u kmv, ctni<i serx'ices^ :uid paronr/famiiy 
services, h'.ach of diese component^ has the common ^M)al of sirenglhening the 
total pareni/himil) system 

A distinguishing feature of parent evlueaiion programs, as they have 
emerL^.^i since 1^)S(K is the focus on jhiri^rj iinJ fdiniiv ('mr-^ >^\-i'rni('nf ihrongh 
striUcgies thai iiilihrw ihc t (fniprcht:n.\i\i' riccJ.\ < >/"/^//c/;rs. i'liiUIrrn, (uul j\iniilic\ 
(Svvick, 1W3), Any analysis of program effeclivcness (particularly with regard 
to t^dlcLlive j^)riutiLes} nuist Lunsuicr i!us fjin.ul ijutcoivie cd addressmg the 
comprehensive needs of aM of t.h.e plavcrs in. the human ievelopment arena. I'o 
ign»>re rhi^ coivipleMiy \hc ic)taliiy of educating and supporting parents and 

ltiniiiiC> vvitlwii thc v i iai i i is. > oi IML* CtlMV i^lnaliiuwu is iiui vniiy ilehmniiig iii 

iKiiiiie, niii .list) a HKirk of meiicci ix'cncss tSkoinick, iv9l). 
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Context Factors and Prop,ram FJfectiveness 

riic ii'uliliCN ul life wiiliui llic vaiviiig cv>niCXL> ol parent oJucaliori 
pu),uraiiis do akci- ihc uay ^oals arc vicVvcd aiui actualized (Po\vc!L 1989). Many 
piDurain outcop.ics uiuicrgcji icvisi;.;i] ar.J adapiaiioii as a result of feedback from 
[participants, changes in available resources, and as a result of a plethora of other 
variables, ^^le I'uliowing corucxi factors need to be incorporaied into analyst's of 
effective practices in parent education programs: pro gram design elements. 
participant a ttrib utes, imple n)enta .ion issues, and_ evalua tion ap proaches. 
Research has shown that wliile program goals are critical indicators ot 
effectiveness, the process v;iri;ibles thai ser\'e to support the achievement of such 
goals are just as critical (Pi)vvell, 19SS). 

Prograni design elements include needs assessment, goal refineniem^ 
develo pment of delivery sy stems, an d ihe deplovu KMU of various program 
actix'ities F-nrh of these elements interact \^ilh each other and vvith the mission of 
the program in inliuencmg the cffcclivcfics:, dimension of [lie proy^ram. For 
example, Powell (1989) found that a parenting program that was initially 
cunimiiled to "discussion uroups" as the primary m.eun.s of reaching minority 
parents proved inerfeclive not because ihe discussion group techniques were 
inadequate but because the parents being served were not imerested in this 
approach. When the program refined its \ioals to include more individualized 
aiieniion w [laieiiis, [Vk icsnliN \,\i,Me j)u>iiivc. lakcvVisc, Swiuk \ louuu 
through surveys of parent interests that midiiple delivery sxstems worked more 
eHVtiively because parents mi die piugiam luid diver.Ne nci:LL> and wuik .schedules. 
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Several studios ha\ e nnicil ihai cxpcni^fu c-hascd parent cdiu ution activiiitw are 
more cfl'ceiivc in nuilivaliiig [jaivnl^ iu Icaiii iiiaii icciuie iiieiliods uVlcCiclian, 
l9S)2j. Ciearl>, program design elements stmiigly influenee ^'elTeetive practiee" 
in jureiii edueaiu)n. liuw |>iuL!rani needs are deterndned, the ways in uhich the\' 
are delivered, anil the manner in which goals and aetiviiies are carried out and 
retmed establish the Iramevvork bv winch parenis experience the program. 

P articipant a tinh i n .es_ establish the living context in which parent education 
is actual i/ed Several researchers have noted die dynamics that occur in the 
program/parent relationship (I-^jhm & TrivcUe, 19cSS; Olds. 19S8; Powelu 1988). 
hjfccliyc prac lice rec/aires ciuerinou lo ihe muiiiple rrlntionships iluit emerge in 
iliis (lynanuc DiicrLiciion (jf pro^^ruf): nfui parcr^r I'or example, parent interests, 
skills, cultural orientation, an.d educational le\el h.ave been higldy related, to their 
involvemeni in (or lack ihicrcot^) paren.i education.. McClella;, il992, p. 35) noles 
that: 

Program etTeciiveness is dependciii on a match between 
participant needs and program dv'ua.mics What vs'orks 
with one group ot parents may prove totally irrelevant 

\\']\h .\]\i\\hi'v ou)\\Vi 

Parents, because of dicir many needs, ivpicallv uant several ditTerent ivpcs o( 
piogiain experiences and want them deli^■ered in wa\s that accommodate their 
personal and family situations (Swick. 19S7), d'he many dmiensions of the 
pro;arani-pareni relationship : re explicated by T'owcll (1989, pp. 1()()-102): 
individual parent needs, en\ iromnciUal facioi.. in the family and comnvan'iy, 
parent personaluy diffcicnccs, paicnt cduealional difleiences, and culliual 
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1111 iuctiv,u.^. 1 /ic (y/u c /iciu liiJLiifti inut i/urLrli cuLHUiK^fi c / 1 c L 1 1 vc fttw.'i L uliid ht: 

(ieicrmined by measuring clear cut outcomes has i^iven way to a more dynamic 
HfiJcrsiufiiiifi^ of I lie pro i^vani-pure nt f'ciuii(>rL'\}iip, 

I nipleineniatiuii issues and smregies present another set of factors in the 
determination of effective parent education practice. In particular, involvement 
nictiious, staff iraining, and trie way in which programs interrelate with other 
family support groups influences tlie program's potential for success (Weiss, 
1988). H(i\\ prcn^ranis support tlic ifivi>!venienj of parents in learning and 
support activities has much t(^ do with their effectiveness. Process studies have 
fnund thai involvenient strategics like providing parents with transportation to 
meetings, delivering services through home visits, and providing child care 
uuiifig parent group meetings increases nareiu participation (Swick, 1992). The 
skills anj cuniiniang education of siajj also influence effective pnctice. llie 
most effective prograni.N luive liad higlily iiaiiicd staff, clearly defined staff roles, 
and effective institutional support systems for sialT (Weiss & Jacobs, 1988). hi 
panicular, staff perceptions of and altiiudes ioward parents strongly influence the 
program's success potential. Powell (1^^88, 1989) notes that where staff and 
parents have equitable, >upportive. and collaborative relationships, program 
outcomes are more positive and reflective of desired parent, child, and family 
changes. Significantiv, staff who have a sensitive understanding of the parents 
v/ilhi wl.oiii ilicy wv)ik lend lu use more collaborative and creative means uf 
involving parents such as networking, peer mentors, discussion groups, and 
active-inviMvem<Mit t^Mcliin^^ methods ( Mt'C'Kdkin. 199?). The interface between 



ihc parent education program and oikcr family support liroups in the community 
is siiznificant (Weiss, 198S). This is a particularly criiical variable in programs 
that hope to prin'ide comprehensive and sustaining servicL-^. Vkm example, tlie 
diverse needs of families typically require educational and support resources not 
a\'ailable wiihin any single agency. McCieiian (1992) notes that pmgrams that 
hiave been succo^fiii in attracting minority and at risk clients have attained an 
effective multi-disci{)linary arrangement with other community service groups, 
l.ikevvisc, [nirent education programs th.al ha\'e suffered for uick of ^ervice^^ point 
iu their limitations in achieving thi^ "ecological fit" with other famil\' support 
agencies (Powell. P>S^)). 

i-v'aiuation appri?aclie> e>iabii> h the means b y which parent education 
programs refine and improve their ^ervice to parents, children, and families 
(Swick, 1991). The lack of valid and reliable assessment strategies limits the 
cffectivencNs uf piogiam.. hor example, Powell (19S8, 1989, 1990) notes that 
simplistic evaluations fail iv) pro/vide progiairi designers with the needed 
information on process variables like staff attitudes and skills, curriculum (and its 
relevance to parent needs), pareiu-program mulch data (such as pareni 
perceptions ot the value o! speciiic services), and oilier important program 
aci^viiies. From ilic needs assessment process used to determine initial prouiam 
gv/tiis to I lie ti s .>c s Si 1 le n V appioa^^iiCs u >ed to e\tiiuate UKliviLiLiLd jMOgiam ciCii v iii^'s, 
t!ic cvaluuLion elToii is a crnicLil conioa iactor. Pdements like Ih.e need Um 
transportation, accomnH)datin.L: cultural differences uith parent groups, and the 



need for changing meeting schedules can only he determined through ccMitinuing 

assessment and responsive program adaptations (Powell, 1989). Hven within 

program populations the need cxi^^ts lor delennining the elTeLtivcness of various 

program aciivitic:.. McClcllan (1992, p. 36) clarifies the important role 

evaluation plays in attempting lo respond tc^ the needs of '^sub-popularions" within 

the same program. 

Even wiiliin program populations Uicre arc niuliiple 
differences among parents regarding their particular 
needs and learning orientation. Powell (1988) noted 
that various studies have particularly cited low- 
participation by high-risk parents as a barrier to 
their success. He suggests that analytic studie^ of how 
programs respond to the needs of high-risk and 
other culturally different populations might reveal 
how programs can better respond to the individuality 
of each familv. 

Perhaps n»si impoMap.t lo iliC cvoluiiv/n of "succchslul prograiris'' is tlic 
roie that evaluation plays in promoting pride in various achievements (Swick, 
Ivvl). feedback on even small outcomes that prove eitective provide the 
foundation upon wliicli fuiiiiei success stories are based. By acquiring 
information on wiuu woiks fur differeiit parent>, what needs require program 
adjustmenis, and what strategies need refinement, effective program practices can 
be belter articulated (Weiss & Jacobs. 1988). 

Effective Practices Defined Within South Carolina's Program 

SiJuifi Carolina's largci 2000 Paieiit Hducaiiori Program esiablisbicd svimc 
basic criteria by which effective practices can be determined. The y,()ai\, 
ideniijied proi^tam components, suiii^esied "involveniefn siraie^Les'\ and emphasis 
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on mcatins* local needs provide a fnDncwork for c.xomiruni^ ihc ihente of cffcctiyc 
puiciices l^urther, the orientation toward providing intLMisive services to high- 
risk taniihes provides additional guidance on il"ii> process. 

Four goals of t!ie South Carolina Program provide die overall 
iVaiiiework lor exannaing ei'ieciive parent education practices: 
'to dcir.cMist ra.te et*tecti\e iiKnhods of parent education and support that will 
rnuhlc porous to excel in ilieir role:, as llw priraory (ecu tiers ifj their preschool 
( hi Lire n: 

"^{o develop and coordinate appropriate serv ices based on the i^rowth and 
develijptnent of the child: 

'{o improve llic education, ^kill.^, and eniploxinciU of parents ujward /u/vi/ie a 

positive injJiience ini the i^rowih and de\el()pnicni of (he child: 

"^to assure preschool developmental screening for all children wIujsc fatnUies are 
. > / w.., .... 

These pr();^rani i^uals y\ere derived p\nn an atiahsis of parent educaiion 
nrfn'ra/N \ fliat have hiul a in'o^ni fit'ri/ inflnrfn'r fuif u }))idl\' . ProLM'aniS like l^arents 
As Teachers, the Kcfian Fanuly hiteracv Fro^^rtini, Minnesota Tarly Tearniny^ S: 
Development Tri)'^ra}}c and other parent educaiion p^rogranis have tocused on the 
above goals as critical indicators o!' hcAh [Kircnt/rann! y needs and program 
efteciiveness (McClellan. 1992: Powell, 19S6). A consistent observation in the 
literature i^ tli.ii crrecti\c paitMit educaiion programs address parent, 
child, and faniil\ needs ihrough program straicvies that attempt to improve 
the parents competence as the tamily's leaden s); provide both parent and ehild 



wilh direct educational serx'ices; assist the tamiiy in resolMng basic human needs; 
and support ihc family in developing an crfcctivc rclalionship wilh their 
environrr.cni (Weiss & Jacobs, lOSS). 

South CaroHna^s program further defined the C(nue\t for determining^ 
proiirarn effectiveness liirouiili the development o} the program's basic 
components. These components are: Parent li^ducation, Literacy/'! rainin^^ 
& Adult Education, Child Services, and Parent/Family Services, Tliese 
components (Sec Hourc L p. K) emerged from research on what prominent 
parent education proizrams ha^^'c found to be cs'^enti il in :hidrpssing the 
comprehensive needs of parents, children, and tamilies. 

A basic component of virtually every major program is Parent Education , 
i^or example, a common component in programs like Parents As Teachers and 
the Kenan Furnih Liieracy model is parent education in two particular areas: 
parenting information and child development intormalion (Hayes, 1989; 
Mcv'erhoff & White, 19S6j. 

Another component fuuiui in parent education programs that address the 
comprehensive needs of developing families is Literacy/Training & Adult 
Hducation . Two areas of emphasis are ihe general literacy needs of high-risk 
parents and the support of parents m completing needed formal educational 
experiences and job training courses. Programs that have engaged parents in 
literacy activities such as learning to read and learning to share lileracv 
experiences with their :hildren and in adult education and job training 
cxjXM-icnccs report increased parental competei^.ec t!la\es, 1989). 

d. o 
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Child Services in the form of diai:nostii\ dcvelupmenial and health 
screenings (and provisions for addressing identified developmental needs) and in 
the foi'iii ol' dir^\'i t'ducauona! services have proved to be an integral conipoiicni 
of effective programs (Weiss Jacobs, 19S8). The success of Home Start in the 
early identification of health needs and their effectiveness in addressing these 
needs gained the alteniion of leaders in various t^jrly childhood disciplines 
(Groean, 1976). More receniiv, MisNOurTs effectiveness in nrovidine 
comprehensive health ser\'ices (hearing, \'ision, ph\sical examinations, denial 
•vvnrk, inmuinization.s) and devclopmenial assessnieiit services to children from 
birth to three years age has shoun how \ iiai this component is to long-term 
family functioniiig ([-valuation Summarv, NPAT, 1985; White, 1988). Direct 
cdiicatiunLil services iuive also proven lo he \ihil to positively influencing^ child 
I no rem co d in various 

forp.is but thic must prununcrit aic, nlvLMiiriii f tlic cliild in child devclopmeni 
experiences in a center-based situation: involvement of the child (and the parent) 
in learning expericiiccs delivered ibirougl^i Ivmiio viNir strategies; and ip.Nolvcmenl 
ot the fannly in cenier-^based educatiotial .iLtiviiies (Povvelf I9S9). Clearly, the 
emerizing ejU[)hasis on direct ciiild Kmi-iimi'; ^^\pLM*ieMees is being reinforced by 
engaging parents in becoming effeciividv liv. i^bed with their child in enjoyable, 
meaningful educational activities. 

Souih Carolina's pio^^iam leco'jni/^'N i!:c need to provide a foundaii(^n of 
Parent/Family Support Ser\'icc.s to sustain Al\•^ ir.dccd make possible vvith families 
in at risk simations. the educational m\n|\L'mcnt ol parents and children. The 
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tindidgN o\ programs like The Child and Funuiy Resource Fr()\iraf}i substantiate 

the importance of this romponent. Resear^^Iiers u'ho reviewed the iritanl-toddler 

part of this program noted (Nauta ^ liewctt, p. 389): 

It becomes iiKieaNiiigly lear thai a child unhkely 
to benefit from cognitive stimulation if other factors 
such as hunger, illness or disability in the family are 
ignored and that child de\'elopment services are most 
effective when offered in the context of a full range 
ol tamily support scr\ ices. 

A L-*»\' i\k # > t ♦ < » / ' t I \ , » rTiT'f^iit • > ; 1 1 I ' 1 1 t , \ n ( M-< M I i-'i f > ^ k. -ik. > !•» f I \ ' »li(\\i'TT \t^ t]^lA 

i \ IW J IV'lC Kfi ViivCilVv ^/Lllk-lil V Ll 11 \, Ll L 1 V./ 1 i I ' t \/ 1 ill 1 1 .1 , i\>W'lllt_Y .1tlV>«yil 111 lllV 

work of the Child SurvivuL ['air Stan Pro^^ranis , is assisting parents and children 
in altcp.ding to basic licahli, social, and ecoiionnc n.eeds (Larner & ilalpern, 
19S7). hi many cases this role is :ictiiah/rd ilirough case maiKigemeni strategies 
( ideiuifyini: llie needs and LunneLiiiiu ilic )Mierit and cluld lu ilie available 
community service to meet the needs) and iln'ough et'feciive uiieragency planning 
(Dunst isL Triveite, h^KS). 

Frnyram eliL'Lliventw.s in pufcni aha iJiu^ri i.\ i leurlx iriterrelaied witii 
idrrilijied involvenwni MrtHti^ws as lhe\ luc exjdiioted in lyroi^ram desii^n, 
iniplemeniaiion acnviiies, and in ilic nuuuicr m wliicfi ih. sc processes aw 
evaiiuued (?ow^\\. 19S8, 1989). 

Proj^rair. Design csiablisiic;^ [lie 1 1 anicvs oik t'ni program aLiion. 
Rcscarcli indicates that ihc approaches lisl'O lo determine goals strongly influence 
the potential effectiveness ot the piogiain * Dunst Trivetle, 1988). ^eCils 
asu ssmcni sirnU'Siics thai iiivuUe parciu^, cili/cfis. professionals of various 
vlisciplincs, and other [^ersomiei a[i|K\ir lo ni'Te ctieciixe ihan approaches diat 
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rely on traditional global community indicators. Of utmost importance is that 
parents to bo served bv tlie prL)gram iia\e a major liiflucnce on ilie direction 
csicihlislicd hy [lie ^^ocds. For example. Howell (1983, 1988) has noted that goals 
that do not reflect the true needs ol the parents and faniilies to be served often 
prove to be mcffeciive. In cMie study \Puvve!l, 1983) he found tliai wheie 
individual ditJerences m parental needs were iiot accourited tor the participuiion 
rate was low. hi another study (Pov\c!K 1988) he found that staff had to account 
for cultural differences in pareni learnijiii styles in cn\ler to make the program 
responsi\ e iv th.c different needs of paients- Otlici' rcsearch.crs h.avc ahso rioted the 
critical role that goal setting plays in program development. Levenstein (1988), 
for examnle, found l^.^-Al pro^ira.ois with liniiretl gt^nls (cognitive infomiation for 
parents to use in educating their children) ofleii failed to achieve their primary 
mission because they never addressed the affective needis of the parents and 
1 IN ICS, 

While it is clearly important for a pioLnam to lia\'e specific goals, these 

and t^:imilies lo be ser\'ed. Hrovranj di^livrry wstcnis also need to reflect the 
\:ir\'inc needs of paren.ls. Research: is c!e:tr iivj.i ^'^h;it wiu'ks wiili one ^^ronp of 
parents may not be efteclive with other parents (Dym, 1988). Further, ihe 
condiiions that surround differcni delivery .wwtctns inHuence their effectiveness. 
One indicaii)r n\' program efTccti\'encss ihaa has emerged is that [Uc^grams that use 
nuiltiple deliveiv systems (group meetings, home visits, family resource centers, 
!iior:ioy :jni] :id(ih (MliioMtion coursos. individual confVM'encing , and other 
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approaches) lypicaiiy achieve more success iCochran, i982; tingstrom, 19»«; 
Hayes. 1989: Powell, 1989: Weiss Jacobs, 1988). Havinn the mosi appropriate 
delivery system is only part oi ihe effeciivcness factor: essential support 
resources must also exist if the sysieni is lo achieve its potential (White, 1988). 

Implementation Strategies aie an import ant part of developing 
effective parent education pn^grams. Of particular importance arc the 
involvcnicfU nicifiods Used lo actneve parent, child, and family parlicipalion. For 
example, basic support resources like iransporiaiion, child care, and matching 
activity schedules lo parem and lamily needs make a significant difference in the 
effectiveness level of programs (Swick, 1991). Additional strategics thai have 
piovcn effective are: parent networking, use of adult tea :hing strategies, 
involvei^iem of pareni^ in selecting and shaping program activities, and the 
development of positive staff-parent relationships (Cochran, 1988; Engstrom, 
iVXts; Larner & Halpern. 19S8). Another significant infiuence on program 
efieciivcness is stafj irLtinim:, The matching ol statt with {./ogram tasks for 
which they are competent has been noted as a critical indicator of effectiveness 
(Larnier Si HalperPi. 1988). Inadequate staff training, a lack of continuing 
education of staff for implementing new activities, and poor or nonexistent staff 
attitude training can inipcdc the prograir/s functioning (Wasik, et. a!., 1990). 
Comprehensive programs face another cluillcngc in coordinating and managing 
other familv support lesouiees lo meet particular needs, l-or example, the 
presence oi aduii educanoii courses ni the eumiiiumly d^.>es nut equate wiili 
availabilitv. Coordination of such services ihrough inicruiicticy coiluhorution is 



c'^sciitiu! lo ihcir udupialioii lo ihc ncrcLMv^.'d ivjcJn of paroiUs (Hayes, 1989). 
Colkiboration aiid case ii^aiuiiiciuciU jMai^uiiiu can I'CMill in n^urc vis;[)iliiy o:" 
available services, beticr deliver) ol' ser\ice.s lo populations with limited 
resources, and more erieclixe eo\'erage of parents and families through 
)nea[hni!l\il iniplenienialit^'M (I^figsiroiiK I9SX). 

Evaluation is a process variable thai is linked lo program ei'ieeiiveness. 
'Tills process, uhen desi^j^ned and rjn-ii'd ont in :m ;in[:?ropri:ile manner, is integral 
to tlu- development of program activities t)n an on-going basis. Weiss & Jacobs 
t 19SS) note that the continuing usstwsnwni ol' prugrani activities provides a basis 
for refmemeni of goafs, aciiviiies. dehvei y s\stems. and oilier implementation 
strategies. Powell ti9SSi, for example, noted lhai in his prograni group 
discussiod content shnied toward more parent concerns as !he program benetned 
from evaluaiive feedback. Swick i l^^'^P) describes how his program placed move 
emphasis wn ;^roviJing [nnenis \\\[h nansjXMiation lo meeiings ihroug!) feedback 
gamed m pareiU tis.NCssiiieiri wl ilic j)i\;gi\iiii. Moic iiilcii.^ivc cv;.iluaiu>r» ol 
prograni noniis is needed ilnXjugh tbic develoiTmeni o\' iH'rfi)rnjiifice measures that 
program dcsigneis believe lo be Liiti^..al iii^^licalors el'fectivcncss. rrogram;s 
neCvi lo i^je askiim kcN ijuestions re late;.! lo ■-\lial ih.ev delip.e as etleciiveness (Weiss 
cS: Jacobs, 198S). Ultimately, program etteciiveness is strongly influenced b; 
imtconies that are identified as desirable. 

Two additional laeiois iiiveii einpliasis m Soutli Carolina's program 
puniiie direction \[^x d.M.iM-ivimmg et fi\'i i v ene s : Responsiveness To Local 
< omrniinity Needs and l^ruvidinji lntensi^e Services For At Risk 



Families. B(Mh fiictors iiinuci^.cc \hc ciLV-.ieii and inu'lciiicniiiiion of narcni 
education in ways that require continual feedback and adaptation. 

Sou ill Curoiiiia s Parciii I'-duCuLioii i^i"c>v>i"Uni ucvclwpcd u liaincvyork oi 
components tliat arc based on clTcctivc practices relative to the factors liiai 
research suggests as positively niflnencnig the competence of parents, children, 
and families. A review of tha research conducted on effective practice.) as 
experienced by different proi:rams provide additional insi,i;hr 
Kffective Practice: I he Findings of Selected Programs 

The experiences of other parent education and family support programs 
relative to the major components of South Carolina's program (Parent Education, 
I Jleracy/Training & Adult Education, Child Services, and Parent/Family 
Services) are instructive regarding desigu, iniplementaiion, and evaluati'.Mi 
eienients. Research and practice findings of selected programs are presented m 
relation to their significance for providing insight on effective practices within 
the components eniphasi/ed in Soulli C^u-olinaVs Program as v\ell as on other 
emorm.^i iz pract ices. 

Parent Education: Practically every major parent oriented program in 
early childhood education includes a parc/it education component. The 
educational component focuses on two major areas: parentmg mformation and 
jntormntion child developniiMit. Initi:dly. parent edncalors tended to focus 
mainly on child development mforniation. believing that if parents had 
mformation and skills on proper child learing strategies they would be 
sufficiently equipped to carry out the parenting n.>le. Vet research carried out in 
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the 198()\s slio'vvcj iliai paiLMU.s also needed inionnanon, ^k!lls, and support m 
boner undersiandiuii ihc pareniin;j process itself, especially as ii was inlluencing 
liicii" peisDiial and niarual dc\'elopnie:it (Clatinvk\'. I^)S7) 

The most recenl ei"t\v- lu addiess llie purcniin\i inf(n'nuili(^n need v\' 
parents is the work oT Cowan Cowan ( 1992). The focus of their piograni is on 
iicipuii: parens \yon\ pro-piuvnttn^i throiii^Ji the cliild's ihii'd blrihda\' to better 
ne\:oliatc the challenjzcs of becoming pLnvnts in productive x^ays. Ilie y^oal of the 
program uaN lo reinforce in *'healih\ parents'' the positive behaviors and attitudes 
the\ weK* us]\]\2 to ir.mJ.it.* t!ve new tasks ol parcniii.g. A pan of thi> process was 
to intervene wnh parents having major ditTicnities in handling these tasks so that 
thev might develop nnorc positive apprv)acb.cs lo reiatin.g to cac!^ oihicr as partners 
ill the faniilv dcvelopiiicni i)rc/ce>>. VViule iiifoi'ination givmg is a sigiulicant pan 
vjf tlic C\jw:ins' proL^raiii. niorc importai't to ibcir ;ippro:iLMi is the use of cnn];)lcs 
jjroups. I'^rol csNiwi uus avt a> i:U)Lt[) ica^.ici.^, liclp'iiig the CviLip^lc>> gi<.'uj^.-> oigaiu/c 
and articiilaie then' need.> and fwiir. discussion and .sind)' techniques tor addressing 
these needs (Cowan & e\nvan, 1992). Uidike one-shot or brief parenting 
programs, this approach calls for the continuing involvement of parents (typicallv 
o>n a Mionihi) n:i\is) m \\w disciission-sharmg gronp sessions ilnougii Tnc fuM 
child's tlin-d birthday. Tlie substance of llic couples groups includes: iJcrilifyin-^ 
kc\ .\[rt\\.\(jrs iliai cnicf^c ui hcc^^niaii^ purc^.is: acqiiinn:^ infornuii - lliai 

/ / / // / f'*/' I X / ' \ 1 1} i> \ t> \ r )■ i> \- \ M / ) ; I ' f I ^ ^' t i- 1 i> >> 11 J W) f 1 . I r i ' n f \ , , > f) i } n / ) n M/'* ■ / / 

ciiuiicfr^cs, tind resources jor priJniotni'^ ejfecnve parentuiii.'fcuniiy life: urui 
sappiiriiiiK e^iih i^lher ir^ ne::.^!ui!i}i^ this f:c\\ e.\pcncncc (Cowan & Cowan. 
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1992). Parent networking, the small group intimacy of meeting and sharing with 
oihcr parcnt^j o\'cr ciii exlcndcJ period of lime, having access lo other supportive 
parents going through the sanie experieiK^es, and learning to use reflective 
problem solving siiaiegies to iumdle the new experiences oi parentmg proved to 
he eftective practices that ]nirents cited as positively influencing iheir parenting 
(Cowan & Cowan, 1^92). The C'owans suggest the following as effective 
practices that parent educators should iiitegrate into their programs during the 
ver\' formative stages of becoming parents. 

Kffective Parenting Practices That 
Focus On Marital/Family Dynamics 

*S'U>nng and developing i^ar^.'nti!iy :ind tamily litc rxnectiitu^ns as a couple 

*CLa*r>"ing oul rcguKir fet^.it ■;k u;he>^'kiip^) a'^ a k'oupK' on your feelings 
ahoui yi>ur piirentiPL', inoividLialiy and as pannei's ni the parenting process. 

*[)c\L-lupina d paiciiliiig .Hid r.iimly .igciida together so that }irohlcTns and 
ccMiccrns are discussed openly aiid addrcssc(j as ii t{.Mni 

'^'Nun Linng \hc m.irTia.Lie (or t^ief'.Lishin) nd;f.ri'>n^hip, ilnis avoid in \hc 
loss (.){■ iiMimaey [hat can erode the toundation ct' healthy Uinily lite. 

Mailing up and utdi/ing suppon persons v\ho you as a Couple tee! clui help 
vour i.iii 111) i^iovv in posiuve ways. 

^Locating and developing a small hut supponive netvvork with friends uho 
\. m\ disc us !j liic LssiiCs Oi Ciirlv pii]en*liiig vsidi \ou. 

^Seeking a balance aiiiorig ihe many dinicr:su)[Ls ot L>j;ng a person., spouse, 
parent, and cunuabuior to the coinnninay. 

More estai)lisheJ programs have alsv) found these praciices lo be effeciivc 
aiui integral to the iofie-ierm heaiiii aiui v\c'iiiiess of lamilies. Minncs(>fLi' s Larh. 
Learnini: and Dcvcloptncnt \MELDj piugiai." aim> lo reach parenlh through local 



community suppori i^roups that arc established within a taryer framework ot 
parent and family education (l:ngsirom, 1988). A major evaluation criteria of 
NH!,l^l.) i.s ihwil xirciiLs become more c\)iripeieiii in luuiuliiiu llic stress ol llie caiiy 
iransilion to parciilhood and. the r'x'i^lv in'^' d\n:iniics i^f faniilv life, ll'ie oro<2ram 
uses a very flexible approach, allowing cachi communit\' to develop strategics that 
work for their parents. Research earned out over a fifteen year period indicates 
this community ceniered appi'oacli wui"ks. In piuticular, the program has found 
that parent netw '.uking, small gioup discussior* teams, aiui home visits have been 
effective in addressing the individual needs df dil'ferent parent populations. Of 
special significance m the Minnesota program are the positive resuiL^ observed 
through directed attention lo prenatal ca!\\ Healthier newborns and healthier 
mothers have resullcd from \h\> spccil'ic focus. Additional evidence of the 
effecLiveness ot' prenatal and early infancv' health care practices were noted in the 
PrciiLiiai.Larly Infancy Fri^ja i. Wasik 1 I'M)) and his co-workers found that not 
only was low birth weight births rciluccd significantly, but that mothers were 
licaldiici afier the birth of ihe child and rerurned to work and famdy life 
functions sO'Oncr and moie pro<.UuliNcl\ , An Old.^ (IVMS) notes, liovvever, the 
(ifci (ivcncys '>{ flic pri)\;riU}i \\ Li.\ H'.jI .\unp!\ in the (^ffcrin}: cj the servers bui in 
ihr iicploymcni of ifivolvcnwrd s!ruU':^ics (lull crr^crs^cd at risk parents with these 
services in nieanini;fu! anJ p,.Miive wa\:,. Factors like trusting and responsive 

i 1 ^ ; n IC V i N i i «. M s . [ K 1 1 1 S j H ) I i , n m 1 1 \{) 1 n^* d I i 1 J I i fi > , a i k i i k i W w i k i i 1 W i in i j I n C i j ) a i C i 1 1 > 

whu had similar situations j^'oved to be si^LMui'icant iid'lucnces on parent 
pLiri icipation \i\ ihe program (Olds, lySSi. hi addition, the piogram found that 



L'ducuiin^ purenls about appri}/)n'a!i' luuihh attd ^\ cllnrs.s /jractices was inte^^ral to 
their heconiin^ autonomous in ^uidin^ ihc fcimi!} ' s health. 

One of the cffeciiveness challenges facing parent education programs is to 
adapt to the changing needs of parents and families as ihey grow and develop. As 
parents become secure in iheir personal and marital lole^, their attention shifts 

U)v\ard aCv4 uiriiig i hi I Li Ifiji/r'r'rUiiiO'f i lluil eiiipOwcr^ llieiii iii beifii; iiuilUiing aiid 

guiding forces in their children's lives (S\vick, 1993). Clearly, parent needs for 
competence in their parenting/marital and child rearing capacities interact and 
intluence each other in many ways. 

Cliild mfornuition emphases are present in most parent education 
programs. While differences do exist in content focus, age and developmental 
levels attended to, and in strategies used to involve parents in gaining infom^^ation 
on child iicvclupmeiii, commoii iiicnit of Si^ost programs iPiVolvcs 
helping parents tn becotne capable in their child rearing roles. 

One of the most prominent and effective programs with regards to 
engaging parents in becoming competent in child rearing capacities is the Parents 
As 'feachers program (White, 1988). The program provides parent education 
beginning in the third trimester of pregnancy until at least the child's third 
birthday and in nK)sl cases ihrougii the child's fifth birthday. In many of the 
projects the services have bc ': expanded lu include compreliensive prenatal care 
along with follow up services tliroiigh the earls' sclux^l years, The child 
informatu)f} and support C()nipor.ent of the proi^rani includes the following: child 



development inlormation (geared to the developmental needs and stages ot 

children); continuing developmental and health screenings (inclusive of 

iJe\ e ivJpn *cnia I u>;>c>Sjiierji!'>, liCtuili Cijcckiip;'), ni.'^U/Ii imd liCuri'.iii >>ciccriing;>, and 

speech/language assessments): and provisions tor needed corrective services 

where child nccd>, so dictate (Missouri Ueparuneni of Education, 1985; White, 
1 c)v<w' \ Til ^ r iU,-. r'-* I' »■'» ill -h.-i k Ti. ^. ; liT^.i f-» ;r.ii>tvj iiK I' tw\ii J M 

child de\ elopment; b.clping tlicin gaip. con.fidencc in ib.oir child rearing practices; 
enhancmg the cognitive, language, and .^OLla! development of participating 
children; providing parents with information and skills to detect and reduce 
incidences of h.mdicapping conditions in their children (particularly vision and 
hearing): and helping parents ucvelop poMtive connections v.ith the program. 

.^cIKjoI, aiKl CDii ill lUil ii V ( ^vli^^Ouri iJc p Ji l i iiCi 1 1 Oi Lid UCallOiK i9o5;- 

While the main empliasis i.s on r'jactiuvi man}' p:ircn_ts a.s possibh' wuh 
intormation and support tor ihe de\oloping ctiiid. an cnicn^ini: focus is on 
pf cvcniin^ huniUc cippini; conditions ilitoui^h curly prcvcniive health and 
developmental iLs.scssnioit strategics, 'fhis cmphaNis is emerging in the work of 
most parent ediication programs anil reHects ihe lindings of research on effective 
parent education practices. Prevention tocused practices thut appear to be 
most effective include: early health, .i .NCsMncnis (comprchensise m nature 
and initialed with the birth of ih.e first Jnld^ continuing child development 

a.^scsSjiK'ni s iiiiaklicd wtili (kikmiI LKi^\liK-^ i^' ll^c \\ ilii lliC ciuld lluil alC diiCLti^Ai 

toward particular developmental needs), m\rl\cmcnt of parents in locating and 
using communitv and parent nct^AorkN thai li.r.v ^-Nscniial resources tor promoting 



healthy child development, aiul the use ol delivery systems that assure the 
participation of parents in program activities iPfannenstiei & Seltzer. 1989). 

LJtiii/ing a combinaiion of ^LiK)ul-ba>eJ services (lending: librciry Lciilcrs, 
group training sessions, access to medical, social, and psychological services, and 
other parent child supports) and lionie visit strategies, the program has been able 
to achieve very high participation among parents. Not surprisingly, research 
findings on the program indicate that the most effective el torts have been with 
parents involved in botli the school-f^ased aiKi tlie home-based activities and 
sciviccs. hi paiiicular, Fiaimensiiel cic Scii/ci \iyiS9. yp, 15-16)) luuiid iliai tlicii 
"analyses provide .support for the belief [hi\[ high quality parental 
involvement >vith the parent educator during home visits is the single 
most important aspect of the PAT project, and it accounts for increases in 
childrenN abilities/* This finding is reinforced by ihe observations of other 
parent education programs. What appears to be most critical is that programs 
structure their efforts toward close, supporiive, and continuing interactions vvitli 
parents, it also appears that etfectivenesv \v,ith at risk populations is increased 
through perNona! attention to the r.eed.s of childrei^i and parents through the 
intimacy generated by delivery systems like lumie vjviis (Powell, 1990). 

Another effective practice thai l:a> Ivcii >)tr>crved over an extended period 
of tmie IS that of parental involvement in shaping program content and 
in teaching, learning, and supportinii each other in becoming capable 
in the child rearing capacity ( l:i\v oou. One of :he most striking 

features of Xfinricsotu s Ejrlx l.cjrnir^i: .mj' n, \ c i.ipnicnt f'rof^rum {MELD} is its 



ouirCt.ich iw piirciils oi dillciciii cOiiicxis ailu iiCCcis, ! lic slruciuic Oi lIaC progruiii 
is indicative of the parent pariicipaiiO'ii nhih)sophy. Parents learn with and 
from each other in peer/self-help groups. The groups are facilitated by 
experienced parents who have been trained but ^Aho also are seen as peers by the 
other parents. Groups last two years, beginning during pregnancy and continuing 
through the child^ second year, The parental nwolvenienl in goal setting, 

piOVlUUm ICUUClMlIp LUIUUi;xi pCCl ihliuui iniJ., Lliiu .^upjywJimu v^ciwn wm^i Lmv/wt^n 

nct\\v)rking are proi^rani .^irengiiv^ identified over ten >ear^ of research on the 
program (nngstroni. 19SS). 1-ocal programs ui Minnesota have achieved 
impressive results: 

"^Parent pariicipation m grtiup nieetip.gs uas \er\' high. 

-^Ail of the children o\ participating parcius received well babv clieckups. 

''97 percent ui' t!ie children were free vi' >eriuus accidents vvliile in the program. 

^Participating children generally exceeded the criteria for healthy development 
for ihen age as compared to other childreii. 

perceni of the children in the program had updaied ininunii/alions. 

Ihrte iuiportant ubsorvatinns have emerged from Minnesota's 
parent education experience that are of special significance to all 
proi^rani developers: invoKe parents earlv in the pregnancy m prenatal and 
parentin?: preparation experiences; capiiali/e on parents* leadership potential 
thromili ib.e unc !.;f ir.miiivj parent mentors lo iiuiJe local parent gronps; anc, 
provide nmltiple \\a\s lor parents to access child information and services 
( [uigstrotn. 1 ) 
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The l/h/J injormaiion conieni of programs usually focuses on the 
devclopmcnial needs of children ai different stages of development and the 
corresponding information and skills parents need to ettectively meet these needs, 
[•or example, die Syracuse University Family Dew iopmcnt Reseanli Froi^ram 
focused on assisting parents in a^^quiring and refining infant nurturing skills. 
This tocus on 'Vsocial competence'' het\\i'en |>arent anri child is a 
prevalent theme in progranis that hope to nurture young families 
toward healthy life styles. The goals of the Syracuse Program provide a 
sound conceptual framework tor all progiains hoping to meet pareni-child need.s 
at this early point in th.e famib/s developmen.t (I. ally, Mangioiie, & llonig, 1988, 
p. S:): 

llie goals of the parent ouireach component were to 
support a rich quality of family interactions and 
increase family cohesiveness. Home visitors 
encouraged an intense mother-child relationship thai 
involved affectionate bodily loving contacts, yielding 
to children's needs for self-comforting activities, and 
responding positively to a young child's efforts or 
productions to learn. 

Another example of this focus on supporting parental competence in 
de\'eloping healthy and supportive relationships v\ith infants is the Prcnatali Early 
Infani \ rr()je{ i. A major emphasis of ilie {urogram is on hel[)ing parents develoj) 
attachment relationships uilh their infants, hopefully precluding risk factors :h:u 
emerge m iinhcvilth\ parent child ic la! ivMiships (Olds, 19HS). Parental 
involvement m learning hov\ to etfecti\ el> lelate to the infant and toddler was the 
theme of the CliiUJ Survivai I air Stan Ihnjie l isnim^ Fro^ram (Larner & 



Ilalpern, 1987). Beyond atiempiing to engaiie hij:h-risk mothers in acquirini: 
kiK)wiedij:o on essential healili and devcloprnent h.ods of their infants and 
toddlers, the prograni aimed to empuuer the parents by hei|)ini! them learn how 
to become tlieir e!"ii!d\s lead ie;iebier. Slalf made inc iuiiuwiiiu ub^ci vuhuii^ uii Liu: 
infiiience ot tlie prograni; positive ehanges in parent behaviors with the ehildren, 
an increase in nioihers who brea>ired iheir ciiiidren, and an increase in mothers 
who pro\'ided sate and interesting liome environments in which children could 

As ehildivn ^rou arid Je\e!wp die cwiiieni oi" piogiaiiK^ changes to reflect 
these new needs. However, u common thread in the different programs 

development. Typically, this includes information, skills, and active 
e X i) e ri c n c e s i c i a i e v) I i I e child s p hi > I c ti 1 , v) c 1 a 1 , e m ^ u i o 1 1 a ! . ! a n u u a gc , 
intelleciuai, and spiritual development iS\Mck, iSivi ). 

ihrouizh.oui the c;irl\ ci^^iJi^ood \o;irs p.irtMU intt^ri^st is vi^ry higii m 
Icarniiiii al^^ul snciai Li)iiipekMKX' skills ihai taii eiiliance tlie pareiu-chiid 
relationship and the harmony of the familv m general. Cataldo (1987) notes the 
following as areas ui vUiich parents consistenil\ express an interest in acquirini^ 
information: 



*CornmLinicanon behaviors ot\.-hi!drcn that arc approprKitc tor their dcvciopmcnt 
and how these behaviors can be encouraged 

*Pareni>child eommiinicanon tx^haviors that foster \^arm, positive, and happy 
family relationships. 

*Child social skills and behaviors as appropriate tor their dc\clopnient and ways 
tOt ncouragc and teach these .skills. 

*Social skill areas such as peer relationships, appropriate play behaviors, child 
care and school adjustment, self contuiencc, and self care skills 

^Distress and ct^ntlict strategies and understandings that can promote children's 
self confide^ice and sustain parent and family [uinnnny. 

Children's languaj^e development (and how to support it) is 
another prominent content area in programs. The Moificr-Child Home 
Pro'^ram used Visual In t craetion Stiinuiiis Material (in the form of a toy or book 
taken into the heme) and corresponding parent training activities to encourage 
lan^v.Ki.ge-. social, aiid coi:i^iUive development in toddlers (Levenstcin. 1Q88). Other 
programs like Farc^its As Tcacficrs and l{onic hiMruction for Preschool 
Yofoi^sicrs I HIPPY I include language and cogmtive enrichment activities as 
inipvMiani parts ot their proizrams (McLlcilan, IVVj). 

Discipline is probably the most popular parent education request 
durinf? the early childhood >ears. Unfortunately, this content area is too 
often equated with punishinenl. Kffeciue piaciice diclales that the posilivc and 
nurturing aspcets of discipline recei\e major attention ^vhen addressed. A variety 
ot clleciivc iippni)ache.N aic ciicti In liic liiciaiLirc i-iiid used ni various pro grants. 
PiUcni F.ffectivenrs\ Tniinim: (PET} is one program reviewed frequently and 
used with some success, li relies hea\il> on the use of interpersonal 
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coinniunication in resolvini: probL^iis between parent and child. Active listening 
is the primary strategy used in (his :i[)pro:ich. f^'ftVctive practice points to the 
ce)nibinaii()n of knowk^dge, skills, and rei'lecti\ e-adaptation of this approach 
widnii eacii lanvdy siiLKition (Catakio, !9S7). 

Information on children's health and development is a vital part 
of any effective parerit education pruj^rani. llie cuntenl ui eltective 
programs is interrelated wiih spccitic health services for children and parents. 
Parents iirc encouraged to .see ih.emscl\'C^ a.^ role nK/dels ;uid to address then own 
hcahli rieed> a> well a^ iheir ciiildre'i's. A. i>rc\''jniiyc Jocus >>n l^cifr^ Llruii-frci:, 

p/'iiCfl(l fVJ }u\lhli\ pfCndU-ll cure, ///'t//t// v «■< .UZ/c' ufht Ilt'iililiV riVU i jflffic fil L\ 

essential (White, 19SS). The "National Health Goals" of reducing infant 
niorcililv reducing: birlli wcialu, and iiicrca^nj^ the use O/t available licallh 
care services [)ro\idc> an e.\LeikMU initial focus for programs (U.S. Departmeni 
of Health & Human Ser\ice^. !'-H)2.). (^lnte^t emphases lor the early years 
include: pre\ entati ve care for mfants and toddlers, safety, nutrition, positiNC 
social and emotional climate, and the dcvelopmeni of good tamily health habits. 

Promoting children^ interest and competence in being active 
learners has been a liislorieally significant content area of parent 
education. Unfortunately, the stress to gel clnldicri ready for school has often 
prunmteLl dl>loiied and/or iuai^pi'(M^riaie ideas abt)ut meaningful roles for parerils 
Ml having a posiiixe influence. lic.M'arrli wlun c()}\:cni is cftcciivc in liclpn:^ 
purcnis pronioir iippropriaie icarninii cxprrK^nccs for chiidrcn indicates ihc 
follow nr^ tlienies offer the niir\[ x uthle friiniework for parent eilucators (Hamner 
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& Turner. 1991) 



Thematic Areas For Promoting Appropriate 
Parent Involvement In Children's Farly Learning 



Stages of Deveh)pment 


Theme 


1 , 

■ 1 1 1 U 1 1 C V 


AUaCiUUciU, I i U>l-liuiMiiig, Salc- 

Secure Ep.\ir(jnnvjiu, Naturu! 

1 H'^mintT OnnnrTiinitiP*< (Phvsicil 
Social, Perceptual, Cognitive, 
Language), Pareni Inlani Play. 


Toddiorhniui 


Child'Piuof Learning Area^, 
Promoting Autonomy, Self I lelp 
Ski!!:,, Social and Intellectual 
Learning, Language Stimulation, 
iMU'onraging Curiosity. 


Preschoolers 


Nurturing Curiosity, Using 
Appropriate Play Materials. Parent 
Involvement in Child's Leiiming. 
Family-School Linkages. 



Selecting child care tor the preschool child has become a major 
parent education concern. With the emergence of two-parent working 
faniilics and a rise in single parent taniilics, thi.s need has become a signilicant 
par! wt niost proijrani uesigii>. \U>si fuireni educaiuiii clforLs now uKduilc 
informniion on wh'M lo look fur, hou io cvakiale cb.ild care centers, and hov, lo 
best maPiagc the iannly-eliiid caic leialionsliip iSwick, 1991). Likevvise, 
programs now i>.ddress the ••transition to school'* issues that parents 
and children confront. 

A s\'n live sis u! ih.c rcscarcli up. effeeii\e p:irepJ eLlucation p^;H;ticO'^ tlvit 
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tL/Cu:-) oil liiVolviiig juiiciil.N hi j>u>i[ive vv a V > oi ^uj"i[)<>i liiig iiicli' Llriielrcii \ 

Jeveli^pmLMii and learning is reported a.^ follows iCataldo, 19S7: Powell, !98^^; 
Swick, IWI; While, IMSH). 



Ktteeiive Parcnliny Practices Ihat Fucus 
On Child Development And Learning 



*Prcvc[Ui\e health care praences like proper [)renatal eare, infant 
healih asses.sinenis. proper iurij'iiion. por^iuve einoliona! pareiu 
infant auaehmeni. and provisions for a safe home environineni. 

^I\)sili\e -sueial deveiopir.enl praeiiecs like ailendiny lo ehildren'.s 
developinenia! necd^. respon.dinj: poMlive!\ lo children's iniere.Ms, 
modeling and nuriurini: proaeiivc soeial skills, arid prumouni: 
positive parent-child social interaction >. 

^Supportive child IciU-nmu Ivliaviors like iiuulvin^ children in 
aciive experiences with ih.eir env ironuK^iu, encouragn^^ language 
development experiences. pi"onu)iing children's curiosity, 
and rekiting to children's interests m nununng ways. 

"^Positive discipline practices like promoting positive self esteem 
m chihiRMi. motieiing appropriate sooal beiiav lorv. guiding 
e-fiildren's behavior toward [positive pii>[)lem solving, and 
ein.ouraging piosix^ial iK^tiavioi in children. 

"'FkiLemeni uf Llnidicr. in nuiuntng. >ale, aitd stimulating 
preschool child development centers, and maintaining close 
relationships with children as they experience out-of-home care. 

^Positiv e involvement m children's transition to school activities 
like m.iinrainmg i'ominiink\ino'ii v\ ith th.e child "s teacher, taking 
an active interest in children \ sch(.v<>l experiences, and supponnv^ 
iheir learning through lUMne-nased aciiv iiies. 



Literacy/ Training & Adult Kducatiun: Harly childhood parent 
edtication has hisioncaiiy valued the mvoivemeni or parents in adult education, 
litciacv enrichiviCiii cxpeneiKc.s. and \<^)b iranuiK- p'iogianjs. The basic premise 
of (his value has been that educated paivnis (particularly parents thai are actively 



inv(^lved in some form of educalional endeavui) are nioie capable of gainful 
employmenl, belter able to meet the family's needs, and are more supportive of 
their children's ediicaiiijn (Gv)rdon., 1975). Research supports this premise, at 
Ica.st in tCMDs of observation^ mvidc vvuh ^egard^ to the mlluence adult educaiiun 
and job .raining lia\e had on [);iients" abiht> to belter function as family leaders 
:md :is n^odcN for ilieir children. I'raditionally, parc.it education confined its role 
in this effort to that of being a source of referrals, helping parents gel in contact 
uiili adult educaiion/job training services and programs. However, with the 
cbi i-iP Lied soc lai aiid cCv^non.ic Cwiiicxis in vs-liicii pa rcn to and iUniilics iiinciion, tins 
limited role is no longer adequate. .A more comprehensive approach to the 
integration of adult leaiiimg in parent education programs has been advocated. 

HcadSian promoted the piaciice of addressing the comprehensive adult 
education, training, and literacy needs of parents, especially those in at risk 
en\ ironmenl^. Excm[)!ary progiaiiis piuvuied litcracv Ncrvicc>>) suchi as enrolliiig 
parcnt> iii reading courses, English as a Second Language courses, and other 
literacy enriclir.ient experiences, li alNO placed parents in job trainmg programs 
and encouraged many parents to complete high school. In addition, f lead Start 
developed a "career ladder" program where parents could pursue experiences and 
cuucarion toward becoming cinid deveiopmem UMchers ^Gordon. iv75j Siaii 
observations and other research indicate this component of Head Start was 

■^Iiicicasing parcni panicipalion \\\ adult education courses. 

• Increasmg ihe ie\'el of cducaOon ol i):n Ik iikiIuil' [\ueiils. 
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*I:ngagiiig pureni-s in. v.iriou> job liaining [Mi)L!rains. 

■^i^roviding parents with needed suppoils so that they eould take advantage of 
at^iuU educalit)ii c\)ui>>c^. 

Mieiping parents uke on a leadership role in strengthening the family \ hteracy 
habits. 

''''iiKTeasing pareni seh' eonfiiienee \n a.pi)roaching nev^' learning and problem 
solving situations. 

■^ increasing paicnt inlercsi in their children's educaiion and develo[)ineiil. 

Within parent eilucation [Uv)granis the most pre\'alent form of meeting 
parent literaev and adult education needs is ihiuugh coMaborative relatic^nships 
ijoini program offerings, relerrals. and co-sponsorship) with other agencies 
and/or intra-seluiol units (Powell. 19SS). In particular, ParcnhClnld Cenlcrs, 

I? ^ ^- i • J r ■ ' ' > { " . ■> It t . > t /- piiJ'/\ / »■ / \ / ,Mjf/-»^ 'mrl h i m i ] \ f' , f 1 J / • f ! f f ■ ) n 

Cciiwrs liave etnplia.si/ed ihe adull lilciac\/cducation and Job tiaimng component 
<d I'neir nri)iirams as a nuMns o\ oninou mn!^ parenis and the entire famiiv 
(Jolnison oc lire eke nrid.ijc, 19X2; Nauia licui-ii, i'^SK). ll!e>e services IkiVC 
taken different forms: general fanuly literacy activities, enrollment in adult 
education coui'ses. participation m u)h ir:tirL!n;\piaccnuMii pr(^grams. and support 
for parents so tiiat they can participate in liicsc ^ci'mccs (McClellan, 1V^J2). 

While the involvement of parent^ ui aduh literacy and education 
experiences lias been a major concern o! n^IuuiIn and agencies, ilic need for 
oiUiuion to this aspect af fnitctitt i}^ //.m nu rcciscJ with the rise in youth 
Ui\ciril>lo\rnirii mid tiic incrctLscd n!(>rc sophisiicaicd job skills. 



The William T. Gram i\)undalKJirN Rl^p^;:'! un ^^'Ilic ForgoiLcii Half^ tl9S8) 

highlights this need: 

By 1986. 32.6 of every 100 families headed by persons 
under age 25 were poor, more than double the rate in 
1967 (15.3%) and iiipk uir late in 1986 (10.9-^ ) fur aii 
American far.iilies. 

Poverty, illiteracy, and ^hroni^ unernpKiynienl are not only devastating to the 
family but also aci as a cancer on. the society . The urgenc\' of the need for more 
and bclici euucalcrd pcupltr uifKieiKet! ifu^ nature anv.1 subsiance rd parent 
education prograr.^,. At a minnr.um> most programs are providing referrals to 
adult education, in a nu^rc fornscd sctisc sonw proy^'ums are mcludut}^ liii^nay 
trainirv^, adidl cdiicatii>}i . and job irciifiur^ as inlci^j-al parts of their efforts 
(Sv.ick, 1991). 

Researcli isuIicaUs that toin asj)ccts of the Literacy/ Iraiiiin^ 
and Adult tducation component of parent education have positive 

consequences for parents, children, and families: Pareni-Child I ireracy 
Training and Support, General .\dii!i L.nciac\ linlumcement. Adult liducalion 
Courses, and Job 'framing (lidelman, 1990: lla\c.s. 1989; Weiss & Jacobs, 1988). 

riic hcimih i.iterw. \ rrojai iii.ivr^. IvtSv; i> an excnipiary eaily 
childhood parent education program ihat .uidrcsscs adull literacy and education 
needs effectively. Parent-Child Literacv Training' is addressed through two 
modes: Parent hnie an..! i\jrent iUid C'hdd The o\cral! goal of this part of 

(he nru^iram is to reinf(M'ce and slrervjlluM: die tan^lv^ literacv habits. A special 
emphasis is on the parent as die primar> icaJicr the child. Hayes (1989, pp. 



10-1 1 ) uescribes iht- essence of Purcm Time and Parent and Child Time. 



During PT, the group consisting of parents, teachers, and 
any resource persons designs programs of interest to study 
:«nd discuss. Thxcse sessions usually arc :^)Cheduied in the early 
afternoon for a period of about 45 minutes of time, P^f 
topics include, t^-r cxainnle, child nurturing, managing and 
coping with child bcha\ .or, coniniunity resources, 
communication between parent and child, spouse abuse, 
and job and educational opportunities. 

During PACl^ time, the parents and their children are 
involved in preschool activities that stimulate and reinforce 
interaction within the family. The program has two 
distinct parts: one m which the teacher models working 
with children v>!nle parents observe; and one in whici 
the parents work with their children as teacher in activities 
planned by the children. 

'Vhc impact of these fannly litei'acy experiences on parents and children v^.as quite 
distinct (Hayes, U)S9. p 19): 

'I he home setting chan}^ed si^nificandy for many famdies 
as repoited anecdotal!) and in inieix iews. Parents and other 
teachers told instances of changes m older children in the 
families as a result of the program. Most parents say they 
can leii their family the importance of education now- thai 
tliey have returned to school. One mother said: "1 used to 
iu)( read lu niv children. Ni)\\ 1 rcLul iu llicin all the lime." 

Another mother said: ''Before tliis program I was sitting at 
home, bored, with nothing to do. My child was sitting at 
home, bored, with nothing to do. I was afraid to let him out 

are different now. 

(ieneral Adult Literacv Knhancement is promoted in three ways: 
offering parents n.i;nu' iiirorm;it leai'inng experieiit'es. pnn'iding parents witli 
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literacy nuiterials (and trainir:gK and helping parents iccess community literacy 
lesuurces such as libraPy' usage. Data from the Fumiiy Liieracy Project indicate 
that many parents took advantage of these opportunities and that the influence was 
positive on them and their families. Parents reported engaging in more reading 
activities and becoming involved in more learning experiences with their 
chiidren. Of ulmusL iinpurlance, uiey incicai)cu ilicn u.sc ui ilie puuhc library 
(Hayes, 1989), 

The Family Liienuy Frojecf s Adult Fducaiion Curriculum is highly 
individualized and based on the specific needs .)f eacli parent. Hayes ( 1989. p. 9; 
describes the basic curriculum ap[)roacli used: 

The parents are assembled :is a group because of their 
common quality as parents of children who are three 
or foui -years old, not because ot their academic 
functioning or goals ronscqiiently, there is a wide 
variety of levels of skills, abilities, and interests among 
the class members. The teacher prepares individual 
learning programs tor the adult students who range in 
academic capability from non-reading to levels near 
those needed to pass GED exams. The teachers develop 
indiviuualized plans using the academic diagnosis of 
student traits and the goals and needs of the students. 
The adult students spend about three hours each day 
in academic study. 

One observation noted by staff and parents ih.at has importance for 
effective practice is that ihe nuiurui iiroupin^ of parents together in workini^ 
unvard educational achic\cmr>}t\ cr ^atcd a setting where networking and 

support t rnttgtd iu J U NCtiOri US ii iiiOii ViitiOii jot pUrentS tO pVrSlSt III 

their endeavors (Ilavcv 19S9), The combination of havint^ a professional 
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(nritrii the parent educator) who believed in them and having mutually supportive 

rolaiionships with other parents made the ditlerence for many p:ircnts. Gains in 

self confidence, independence, and control over the en\'ironment as well as 

educational achievenients were noted by the project evaluatur. 

Almost all parents who niade a commitment to the 
program, and their children, demonstrated significant 
gains in self concept and independence ot functioning. 
All parents reported greater sense of control over their 
lives and greater sense ot" direction. 

[^arent nt^rt^'^rniaav''* (/^^inipletion ot'OliO rcLjUifcmcnis and scores on, il.e TA-Bt) 
indicates a high success rate in achievement of their adult education goals. While 
not fully developed yet, the Job Training component of the program has noted 
some initial success stories. 

1lie Avancc Farcni-ChiUl lulucaiuni Froyram is anoilier example of an 
effective approach to addressing the multiple and complex literacy/training and 
adult educaticMi needs of parents 'Rodriguez ik Cortez. 1988). 1lie program aims 
to prevent or alle\'iatc a plethora of risks that place children in a poor position to 
benefit from school through a fannly empov/ermeni approach. Utilizing a 
eomprehensive desiiin. Aviina' has de\'eloped se\'eral ^'prograrns within a 
program'' to address ih.e ditferent needs uf tccPi parents, abusmg tamilies, 
economically disabled families, and oiher such risk situations. Two parts of the 
program address fannly literacy aiid adull education and economic opportunity 
needs: The Parcni-niild Kdncaiion Program and Tlie Hducational Opportunities 
and Fconomic Dcvelopirtcnt Progwuu iRodiiguez ;t Curtez. 1988), The Parent- 
Child Education Program promotes positive pareiit'Clii Id literacy experiences 



through training parents on appropriate child development skills and involving 
iheni vviiii iheir children in literacy enrichment activities. The Educaiional and 
Kconomic Opportunities Program engages parents in a variety of learning 
experiences ranging from GFD courses to learning Fnglish as a second language. 
It is also exploring job placement and collaborative educational and training 
programs with local business leaders. Of special significance is the support 
system the program has designed to encourage and promote parental 
involvement in adult education and jol) training/work experiences. 
TranNportation, child care, coun:>cliiig, TinaiKial support, ar.d other supportive 
strategies have enabled many high-risk parents to achieve educational goals not 
reachable under normal community conditions. In addition, the project has 
found that increased parental competency (completion of school, 
parent education attainment, job placement) does influence parental 
relationships with their children in p sitive uays (Rodriguez & Corte/, 
1988). 

Research findings from The Family Litcracx Project and the Avancc 
program as well as from other projects provide insights such as the following. 
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Effective Literacy Truiuingy Adult Education Practices 



^Engaging pareais ajid t luldren in funnily Literacy activiiies (readi.ig, 
language aciiviiics, paa-iii-Lhild piay time, ileld trips, and other 
activities. 

''in\'c>i\ inu parent in acmjiripiz bcLsic Uicf'ucv ^^kill^ like learp.iiiL^ lo 
read, problem solve, and irtanage daily life activities. 



ihe commufuiy (library, zoo. other community resources). 

*Providing liieracy resources thrcm^h lendln\^ libraries, home visits, 
and through oiher hcho<jl family -comiiiunitN' partnerbhip^. 

*"Lnrc)lling paiciin in ui){?r(/[)riUie uilult cduiUtUjn uridiuy jui* f^^uinin^^^ 

r'f/'/rs/'V 

^Developing a support system that enables parents lo parucipaie In 
adult educatLijn and job training programs like transportation, child 
care, locating courses close to parents, providing financial suppui't, 
ottering suppon ^nvj coun.;-,elin.g .scPt iccs. 

^Oiganiziug c c'/u//}fjru//vc trainini^ and apprentice proi^ra^tis with 
hiisini'^s :inti industry. 

^Creating '^parerii teams" that cmphasi/c peer suppon as an integral 
part ot achieving adult educational goals. 

*()rL:anizin^ }ob placement serx ices in collarxuatK^n \vith t^iher 
community agencies, 



Three important findings on the interrelationships between Parent 
LducalirMi aiKi Aduii Literacy 'iYainine and Hducaiion indicate that the integration 
uf aduh educational and economic tmining with early childhood parent/family 
education will intensify m the future: chiUl literacy and school fiinciioninv is 
stron^h influenced h\ parental participation and achievcnient in education, 
parental competence m family leadership roles is closely linked io tht^r ability U) 
function effectively in ific jol) market: arid parents w lio participate in literacy atid 
educational aciivilies reinforce this value in their children (Hayes, 1989: 
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Rodriguez & Cortez, iy«8). 

Child Services; A mnjority of early childhood parent education 
programs now include a variety oT services for children. These services are 
usually integraied into program activities whej o parents arc engaged in learniiig 
how to continue the services when the program ends. Services are typically 
oflered in three areas: DevclopiVicrital Scrcepiing>, ilcaltli, und Diictl HduLalluiiai 
Ser\dces (Weiss & Jacobs, 1988). l\vo premises are at the foundation of the 
''Child Services^' component: by providing direct services such as health and 
education to children many risk factors can be prevented, and by involving 
parents \n the delivery ot these services nevv and positive parent-child relationship 
patterns can be introduced and reinforced (Powell, 19S9). Several exemplary 
efforts exist with regards to how programs approach this process. 

The Harems As Tcuciwrs Frojal (fA'f). for example, provides mtensive 
services and parcnuil guidance relative to meeting children^ basic developmental 
and health needs. Developmental Assessments are conducted with children 
beiiinninii sliortK .ifter birth and Loniinuing throuizh the third birthday. Some 
programs continue these services through the child's fifth birthday. These 
M<v;(*^^:r't^rMit'c :)rr* (^(^n-i nrf^ii.^p ^-^ iivl^diiv^ aiiab'sis of cliildrcirs sociul. laP-^-iu a ■. 
cognitive, and motor/perceptual development. Health Assessments are also 
conducted on a scheduled basis and include a complete medical examination 
(inclusive of hearmg and vision checkups) and appropriate immunizations. Based 
on data acquired from the as.^essments, Direi Educational Services are planned. 
These occur in home visit work with parents and in groi p sessions with parciii ^ 
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{as well as in weekly play group sessions with the children). A consistent paiteni 
in the PAT Program is the integration of child services with parent education 
(FA'aluaiion Sunimary. NPAT, !985). 

The interrelating of parent education with direct services for 
children (health, developmental assessments, and appropriate 
educational experiences) has proved effective in the PAT Program 
(Hvaluation Summary, NPAT. 1S)S5): 

^NPAT children scored significantly higher on all measures of intelligence, 
achievement, audiioi) compiehcnsion. verbal ability, and language ability. 

"^NPAT children demonstrated signiiicantly more aspects of positive social 
development than did comparison childicn. 

'^'NPAT parents were more knowledgeable about child-rearing practices and child 
development than were comparison parents. 

One of the niosi sii^nificani finJini^.s of the pro^^ram was thai tnulitiunal risk 
fdciors like family income and parent etn,pU)\nieni status could be successjully 
addressed. Children from all socioeconomic levels perfomied well in school. 

Several home visit orier.ted carl\ cliilJhood progran^is provide direct 
cdacaliuual services, tiome Stan, for example, included health and nuiruion 
scr\ ices for children as a part of the parent education lessons carried out during 
the home visits. A distinct advantage of integrating child services with parent 
education activities is tliat parents arc iiuulcd tv)waru usmg these practices oil a 
regular basis with the entire family iCirogan. 1^^76: Swick. IW.M. Programs like 
the Mother-Ciiild Home Proi^ram (Lcvcnstcin, emphasize educational 
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support toi the child as a pan ot the home visit process. The home visitor 
demonstrates a skill by teaching the child and then having the mother practice the 
same skill or activity with the child. \n effect, both members of the dyad are 
taught to teacli and learn from each other. 

A plethora of combination delivery systems (where center-based and home- 
based strategies are used to complement and reinforce each other) arc deployed to 
engage children in educational, social, and health services. The most promment 
design is the use of Child Development Froiirams along v/ith scheduled home 
visits and group meetings with parents of ? and 4 - year old children. Children 
in these programs are involved \n deveio[)mentally appropriate learning 
cxpLMiences in center-based settmgs. Iliese experiences are rcmtorced through 
hon\c visits and small group meetings where parents learn skills to use with their 
children. Health and Developmental Assessment services are offered in multiple 
combinations. Typically, most proi^rums offer prevention services through 
micf a^cncv Lirrujvj^cf^ie^ils fi)^' chiUh't'N ni the hirifi to ^-vecir rdnye. Fxcmplary 

program. Frogran-i evaluation on iJirect Child Services as they a:c delivered 
w'Uhm various program designs mdicates a plethora ot success characteristics: 

*Prevcntion services in health and nutrition reduce the risk of serious problems 
later in life, particularly when such services are initiated at birth and continued 
throughout the early childhood years (Olds, 198S; Powell, 1989). 

^Comprehensive developmental screiMiings of children that are effective in 
identifying and addressing individual risk factors (social, language, cognitive) do 
have a positive influence on children's le:iming and development (Dunst cv 
Trivette, 19XS: White, 19SS). 



*Dircct educational services delivered in home and center-based programs have 
had a positive influence on children's social competence, language development, 
counitive development, and general school readiness skills (Weiss & Jacobs, 
1988), 

Fxcmplary early childhood programs have found the following essential 
child services to be effective (PowelL 1989; Weiss & Jacobs, 1988; White, 1988). 

Effective Child Services Practices 



^Provisions for continuing prcventivt healih care serx-icts (inclusive 
of immunizations and comprehensive health assessments) beginning 
at hinh and coininuinLZ ihrouiihoiit the carlv ^.-hilJiKxxi sears 

"^Involvemcni iffparer.is in positive loving relationships with their 
children. 

*Providing children (beginning at birth and continued throughout 
the early years) with C(nnpreiiensi\'c dext'h^pmeriial assessments 

urid fittued J(/LU/n -Lifj .-ic/'Vicci. 

^InvolviH}^ children and iheir parents in safe, stimulating, and 
developmenially appropriate learning experiences, in home and/or 
cnter-based child deveiopment programs. 



Only a few early childhood programs have provided these comprehensive 
child services from birth through live years of age. The Bri/okline Early 
lidiicution Project (BEEP) provided a comprehensive systtrui for addressing 
child needs (Tivnan. 1988). Based in a pahlic scliool, it offered an example of 
how educational, health, and developmental services can be delivered to children 
(and their parents.) from the preschool years into the early elementary grades. 
7Tie main characteristics of BEEP were as follows (/Fivnan. 1988): 



"It was f.iinilv oriented, on tlic pivniiso tliat liie taniiiv is the primary educational 
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intluence on the child. 

*ll was multidiscipliriary in approach, involving educators, pediatricians, 
psychologists, and other specialists. 

*!l was racially and economically heterogeneous in its enrollment. 

*Il included a comprehensive evaluation c(^mponent. 

During the period birth to two, the child's educational and developmental 
needs:, were met by educating parents on appropriate child-rearing practices 
through combinatiun home visii and small group nieeling strategies. Diagnost ic 
monitoring was frequent (carried out at age 2 v"veeks, 3, 6, 14, 30, and 42 months, 
and entry into kindergarten) and comprehensive. Tivnan (1988. p. 224) describes 

A mulridisciplinary team consisting of a pediatrician, 
a developmental psychologist, and a nurse conducted 
vision, hearing, physical, neurologic, and developmental 
exams. Parents were encouraged to observe the exams. 
Results were shared with them verbally and in writing. 

Weekly center-based ''play groups" were begun at age 2, and at ages 3 and 
4 d.aily morning child development classes were provided. The "play groups'' and 
child development programs were exemplary, using small groups and a 
developmentally appropriate curriculum of laniHiage. social, cognitive, motor, 
perceptual, and other exploratory leaming activities. 

School readiness ind sucocss were dcsirecl omcomes of ihe BEEr Froy^rum. 
i:valUcilion icsults iiielieaie >iginlicaiii i)ri)gre>> vvas made with the children Vvhiv) 
were \uth the program trom buth through the early elementary school years 
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(Tivnan, !988). BEEF s message is an important one, thai children's learning 
and development can be effectively supported through comprehensive child and 
family services ihar bcizin ai birtli and arc conLinued throuiihoLit the early 
childhood ye;irs Other programs like Farcnts As Teachers, The Hi^h Scope 
Frrsrhor>[ Fn>\.\r\}fn. HctiJ Start, and a plethora of other child and family oriented 
efforts have found similar positive outcuiiie>. 

Parent/ Family Services: Early childhood parent/family oriented 
programs have a lonp, hisiory of recogniziiig and addre>.siiig the various support 
needs of parents and families. For example. Head Stan' s comprehensive design 
includes multiple ser*vices that are parent and family oriented: health, counseling, 

v.nnn(^rrs (Svvirk I^^MS) S(;uih i/iiroiina' s larvct 2()()() Farent Education 
Froi^rani Design includes three critical service areas: Direct Parent Services. 
Direct Family Services, and Referrals A r view of the literature indicates that 
tjllier programs aiso organize iheir services in this manner i Weiss & Jacobs. 

1 yooj. 

The basic premise of this component is that by addressing the critical 
support and developmental needs of parents and families during the early 
childhood years, the f:imily's nhility \o her.efit from educational experiences is 
strengthened (Powell, iVSf^. While the Parent/Tamiiy Support component 

lias been a part of programs for many years, it has gained new significance aiu! 
attention due to the emergence of more complex attd stressful family condition^. 
As Powell u989, pp. 13-14) notes, this new and more comprehensive focus on 



ihe total family ecology is now being pursued with a new^ intensity 



In the 1980'h many ear!} iiiier\eniioii pro^j^ranis 
broadened the focus on parents to include family 
support. This shift represents an emerging direction 
in the early intervention field wherein the social 
context of parenthood, including interactions 
between the family and its larger envnonmeni, ks 
a target of chani^e. Environmental influences on 
family functioning such as housing, employment, 
extended family relations, and health care are 
among the areas of interest in intervention 
programs focusing on the ecology of family life. 

I'liere are sc.weral e\:in^ples of the emnh;i^is on parent/family support in parent 
education. Direct Parent Services are provided in the areas of prenatal care, 
health care, medical attention, social support, and m enabling modes (for 
example, transportation) that ;illow parents use these services. Given the 
diversity oi* parent needs, many programs try to match services to the needs of 
their parents. Other program.s locus on i!ic needs of a specific population's risk 
attributes. 

The Prenauii'Early Infancy Fri^jcri <Fl\if-\K 'or example, focused on 
improving the outcomes of pregnan.cy ap.d carl\ cliildrearing am.ong socially and 
economically at risk mothers (Olds, IMSS). L'!ili/ing a home visit system and a 
strong interagency collaboration [M()u,r:iiii o! services the progran) provided 
many direct parent ^ervicc^ (01u:>, 1 vcSS. p. Z-^n ^: 

Th^^ aup iliC progi^iiii v, as I'j j.)!c\cn.i a w ide range 
of childhood health and developmental problems by 

/ f} ipf i >VUi^ [hit' lijC'i iJ i i / St' dc \ t 'u 'jff'ri C iil . SOCUl I t'C S( ) U t'i t' .S , 

hcullh liahiis, and carwi^ivini^ .sLiiis i^j ihc c hi!drcn\\ 
parcnis. The specilic problems lai jctcd for prevention 



included prematurity and low birth weight, growth and 
nutritional pioWeins, aLxidents, ingestions, seleeied 
illnesses associated with stress and quality of caregiving, 
cognitive delays, behavioral problems, and child 
abuse and neglect. 

Olds (19XH. p, 244) describes one way in which the program hoped to influence 
the child's health and the family's total system through direct services to parents: 



The program was designed to meet the needs of 
parents for information, emotional support, and 
the relief of life stress to address simultaneously 
those factors that lindermine parents' personal 
achievements, health habits, and care of their 
children. 



We hypotliesized That the intluence of the program 
on children, in general, would be mediated by 
improvements in maternal health habits and 
caregiving. To the extent that the nurses were 
successful in encouraging vvunien to reduce the 
nuinbei of cigarettes smoked during pregnancy, 
for example, the newborn would be less likely to 
be of low birth weight. Since smoking is linked to 
anxiety and stress, however, we reasoned that it 
was important to determine whether the nurses 
were successful in enhancing infomial social support, 
linking families with needed services, and decreasing 
matenia! psychosocial stress. 

Of special s i g n i 1 i c a n c c , tiH' o jtct j o u a u tfiut i * iuk-risk m others 
benefited the most from the intensive intervention, particularly with 
regards to their health habits, it was also noticed that in the "home visited 
iirijup there ^V4.i> a inaiked i.leLiea>e in cIuIlI *.ii)u>c. Oids { 19on. p. 25 o) notes! 



Significant improvements also were detected in the 
life-course dev elopment of the young women 
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themselves and were reflected in outcomes such as 
reduced subsequent pregnancy and increased labor 
force participation 

Another program ihai focused on parcnl/fainily suppori services was the 
runiily Miincrs Piox^ra-rn, In particular, tins pro'^ram liclped to siren^^thcn the 
family h\ increasim^ parental effectiveness in reUilinsi to their various support 
svsteim. The goals were (Cochran, 19S8. p. 27); 

*To find ways to recognize parents as experts, based upon the assumption that 
parents brought strengths and special expertise to childrearing. 

^^To exchange miorniation with family members about children, the 
neighborhood, community services, schools, and work. 

^Reinforcement of, and encouragement for, parent-child activities. 

^Stimulating social exchange beyond, rather than within, the immediate family: 
the exchange of informal resources like babysitting, child rearing advice, and 
emotional support wuh neighbors and other friends. 

'•d^'aciiitaie concerted Lu iit)ii by p.^lVlU^ <n\ Ivlialf of their children, 

llie program used home uniting and cluster group meetings to pursue the 
family empowerment process. Content emphases included: parent-child learning 
activities, childrearing strategies, various home learning activities, information 
on health care (along with referrals where needed), and other resources 
supportive of parent and family empowerment. 

elToits, found thai ■"Jiversity of delivery sy stems'" as well as effectively relating 
the way ip. which services were delivered it) the needs and suuations of parents. 
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strengthened the p)rogram's integrity. Another 'etYective practice'' of the 
program was the adaptation ot program emphases to ihe changing developmental 
iiccJji ot paieiit^ and hnailics ab they became older. These practices nad a very 
positive influence on empowering parents as Cochran ( 198S, p, 29) notes: 

1 he initial change appeared to involve parents' 
perceptions of themselves. Some of ihe mothers 
who viewed themselves quite negatively early in 
the life of the program showed .^^gil-^, over time, 
of beginning to believe in and look after thenaselves 
in ncvv Vvays. Another phase seemed to involve 
relations with others - new efforts to reach out to 
spouse and child, and also to relatives, neighbors 
and friends outside the family. A later change 
mvolved action on beiialf of the child. 

Cochran further notes thai in many cases the program seemed to "prevent" 
parents and families from becoming engrossed in pathologies. In a sense, 
helping parents avoid deterioration uf the family's Functioning is as 
critical as enabling tlicm to advance. The positive aj^piuach u>od in tlii> 
program has proven effective as assessed h\ i)aien!s, staff, and ailied helpers. 

A more recent elYort that emphasizes ilic sirengthening of parent/family 
sv\sitjms tlirougfi proactixe strategies is i!ie I'vifiiilx, Itifu^ii, d.^id Picscdool 
Pro'^rufH (FlPr}. Tut focu> uf I irr is LiLiided by a philosophy that is called 
Proactive Empowenneni Throui^ii Purnicf J:ins ^PFP). Tliis model phices major 
emphases on three strategies (l)unst ik. Tn^cMc. p. 160): 

^'Identifying :iiid siiengihfiiifig child and iainil\ capabilities using a proactive 
rather than a det^it approach. 

*l: n^'ihling and cnnpo\\ eiing parcnis \\\\\\ \\k iKX'cssary knowledge, skills, and 
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resources needed to perform faniil\ and parenting functions in a competent 
manner. 

*Using partnerships between parenLs and professionals as the means to strengthen, 
ciubie, and empower fairuhes. 

hi carrying out this empovvcrment approacli the program has stressed the 
ii)!e of the parent in identifying critical parent/family support needs as the basis 
for creating a positive and meaningful plan and prograni of activities. Research 
findings generated through analyses of parent functioning within the program 
indicate ihis emphasis un paienial invulvenieiu iN highly etfecitve. Dunst & 
IVivellc 11988. p. 166) note: 

The relationship between family resources, well-being, 
and adherence to prescribed regimes would indicate 
ihat. before parents are asked lo carry out child-level 
interventions, efforts to meet more basic family needs 
must be made in order for parents to have the time, 
energy, and personal investment to work with their 
own child in an educational or ilierapeuiic capacity. 

Another important finding of the PFlP's ein[)owerment approach was that many 
parent and family services were best mediated by informal social 
resources present within the famil\'s ecoloj^y. Program strategics 
promoted "parent involvement" in organizing, deploying, and integriting needed 
services into the family \s system. Lffcciivc pnwiicc, as hisihiisihted by the 
fn\(lin\>s (if Dunsl & Inveuc (lyS-Sl unJ i^tlicr nriturums iWciss l<- Jacol^s, /'AV(S) 
K:n(}nifly sui^i^cM (hiii inucnis l)c intei^niii} cni^ni^ai in identifying, parent and 
family sappori nceLl\ Li.\ i\r7/ (/.\ l)cin'^ kc\ lauL't^ in cu li(uli:in\i the suppi>ri 



increased pareni coniacis with their child" s teacher and their overaii 
increase in family buppori acii\ilics ip.Jicate the PEP approach certainly had a 
positive int'luenee on the Tumily's relationships, particularly wiih t!ie school, A 
major strength of the PIPP PUP progran) is ils focus on increasing the family's 
abihty to manage their daily functioning. 

Recognizing the complex and varied needs of families with young children, 

soni' progiams have tbcuseii on pw.viviing inuliiple Direct Family Services . One 

such effort was the Child and Family Resource Proi^ram (CPRP). As an 

extension of //tv/t/ 5tc/A7, tlii> piv)gram \\'d> developed with the recognition ''ihuia 

chiild IS iifilikf. l\ to ijv'fit'jii }f'<)f!i c (> liriiiiVt' siifriiiliiHoti if oliiCi' jaciOt s such us 

hummer, illness, ur di.\uhtlii\ in iht- jamil) are ii^nored and that child development 

services are most effective when offered in the context of a full range of family 

support services (Nauia & Heuen. 198S. p. 389). Al.so. in recognition of the need 

for family suppoii ihioughout the earlv childhood years, the program served 

l(n\-incume familie^ with children . ui vci born through age 8. All of the family's 

nccd.i vvcrc addic:v>cd >\iihin a vvcil coordinated interagency program. 

Two premises of the CPKP program were that each family is unique and 
that '^advocacy'' for families through activation of existing support services was 
essential to the program \ success. Services provided by CTRP included: housing, 
child development, job traimng/placement, counseling, parent education, social 
scivilcs. aild otlier ^ervice^. Vvlulc ^.lil lie lilt lo evaluate due to the breadth ol 
pro LI ram services, eihiiogi iij^hic LLita LullcLlLd trom tlic various CIRP sites 
provide importaiu information on the potential outcomes of this component of 
pareni education (Nauta & He^^elt, 1M88, pp. 40040! ): 



The support services offered by CFRP had far-reaching 
effcLLs un faiiilncs. The stuff rriaiNualcd services from 
multiple agencies in iis efforts to work out comprehensive 
solutions to families' problems. One parent called CFRP 
an "ace in the hole/' because ii gave lici one place lo turn 
to for help in times of need. CFRP staff were ''advocates" 
fur families and brouglii sume measure of rationahty, 
coherence^ and personal concern to an otherwise 
confusing and impersonal system of social services, and 
CFRP always worked from the perspective of families. 

A higher proportion of CFRP mothers was employed 
and/or in school or job training than mothicrs in the 
comparison group after 3 years in the program, even in 
sites hardest hit by the recession of ihe late 197(Vs and 
earlv 1QS0\. 

Pcrliaps the most consequential Juhlini^ was that parents ^^ained an increased sense 
of cipntrol over their lives. Major positive shifts in parent attitudes and behaviors 
were noted bv staff and program evuluators. Effective practice data that 
emerged from research un the program included: the use of a diversity 
of delivery systems is essential, especially when working with high-risk families; 
consisicPit, active pLUiicipatioii of families is crucial to their benefiting from the 
program; parent/family input in the giJal selling and implementation process 
strengthens the effectiveness of family services; and organized cooperative 
interagency efforts are criiii^Mi \o \h\\ Aop\'<)Ach to ;".iniil\' support (Nauia 
Hcwctt, 1988). 

Additional and very in^poriaiu i^bsei vations on "lessons learned" from the 
CFRP program are noted (Nauta ^ lleweti, 19SS, pp. 401-41)2): 

To effecti\>jiy provide both support services arid 
tirst-raie developmental services is costly, requiring 
a decrease in worker case-loads (trom an average of 
20 families), an increase in home-visit frequency 
(from once a month or less), more extensive eliild- 
dcvclopmcnl training for mostlv paraprofcssional 
v\'orkcrs. and increased slat I siip^'f \ ision. 
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A synthesis of the research on etTeclive practices within parent/family 
seiA'ices is provided as follows. 

Effective Practices Research: Parent/Family Services 



I ■ 

'^The earlier and nu)re iniensive parent and family services are provided, llic; 
more effective ihey are in strengthening the parent/family system. 

^Direct parent service.^ ihil art preveniiun uritnied vprciiaial Care, tieailli 
education, nutnuon services, and other services; ure must effective \\\ 
increasing parental control of their environment. 

^Direct parent services aj'e mosi cjjeciivc when i!iey are niediaied ihrou^h 

»i fc»ot». w*. ►wi ./ ..»^^;^^ w ■ ^ I f ^ ""V./ ~ . - - - ^U,.tit J . t 

^The u c I i v t iiV^\)l V e.'rfie til I tj p a refits ( anu. t^ine r jajtiit y tnc nihers) in 
loud family serx ice process is crucial to helping the family gain a sense 
of autonomy. 

*The "maichini^" (/fserxices lofanuly-perceivcd needs is cntical to the 
success of the ser\ ice aciiv ities. 

* Comprehensive, uelln^rganizt^d, and coniiijL]ou> parent/family ser\'ice 
efforts require a hiyjily ('n< /rdindwd dnd (■(iSi'-nuindiii'meri inierayiency 

*/A dii'ersity oj delivery systems and parent: tamilv involvement modes 
is essential to achiev'ing high rates of parent/family panicipation. 

'^Pareniytannly services a.re nio^t etfectn'c when integrated with parent 

and O.dj.d.t ediirntinn _ orid with dinu'L I'hild dt'Xf'lonr I'nf s7'n.7i>'V 

""T/iC use (f parents' mjurmal suppi^rt system (ch^sc, trustinj^jriendsi 
in activatin'^ Jumdy support efjorts has pro\ cn. to be quite effecti\e 

^Effective practice retiui'"es thai familv service activiiie^ he responsive 
lo the chan^in^ devehpniental and d^nteu needs i^f parents and chUdren. 

* Advocating for families (active^ assistim: them in at eessm}^ needed 
resources} through aggressive case-management/referral strategies is 
an effective family suppi:)rt tool. 
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Comprehensive, Integrated Parent Kducatiun Programs 

Ihe liieraiure on effective practices in parent cducalioii strongly supports 
ivvu iiii[H)rLani systeni'^ practices; the use of comprehensive parent/child 
family education and support strategies ihroughout the early childhood 
years, and the full integration of programs into the sponsoring group's 
organi/aliuiial and operational ecology (Dyni, 198S). 

If one critical lesson has been learned from the research on parent 
education, it is that isolated, hniited siiategies (child-focused only or parent- 
fucu^cd unly) have mininuti efleci on parenis, children, and families. To 
achieve maximum influence, programs must be comprehensive, well 
planned, adtquateiy staffed, and ^^balanced" with regards to attending 
to the diverse needs of parents, children, and families. Ihis 
conipreh(Misiveness needs to be based on family-directed needs and guided by the 
reahzalion that families are humari leannng ^\^ie^^^ that require nurturing in all 
areas of development. While specificity of intervention and direct actions are 
clearly needed io address the needs of famihes, flexibihty of program responses 

to lliC ui'vCrSilV Uilu iiiLCn.Tit}' Oi Sucli iiC\^\l.> i.^ di-n.) iC^uiiCd. 

Program effectiveness recjiiires a dehneatioii of punxise that is reflective ot 
ihe families' needs aiid that is refiecti\'e ot' the community^ commiimeni. 
Cuhurah economic, sm/iah and rducaiiiwia! attributes and related context factors 
must be integrated into parent education, piannmg. 

Ihe full integration of parent educalion into the sponsoring or 



primary stakeholder's operating system must be a program goal. While 
there is value in the ia^ighis gained tVoni pilot project efforts, the pursuit of 
strengthening families requires a total system involvement in this process. 
Otherwise, well designed and implemented program efforts are lost in the 
continuous refinement process that goes with exploratory project funding. 
Missouri\s Parous A.s Tciicliers prograni provides an example of how the 
experimental process can be used in a manner that ultimately leads to integration 
of parent education into public school sponsored early childhood programs 
(White, 19SS). InitialK conceived of at the macro-level (Missouri Department of 
Education;, the program engaged key professionals.^ parents, citizens, and 
researchers throughout its pilot phase, and pursued a strong advocacy role with 
public schools throughout the slate. Currently, programs are moving toward full 
iiutuuilion into Missouri's public schools. 

Programs thai are short-term or considered as "fringe" parts of the 
iiistitutiun\ fLincrioning rarelv ach.ievc lasting influences on parents, children.. 
Staff, or on family-school relatioPiships. 
ICnierging DiiL*\.hun^ Koi KfTL-ciive riaciive 

Research (See Powelh 19SS, 1989. 1990: Swick. 19^M, 1992, 1993) has 
noted some program directions thai can strengthen the integrity of parent- 
professional efforts to provide parents and f:imilies with quality services: 
addressing tlic ImvIin idu-iiiiv ol [/areiii/iuniii) iiccd.> and then unicjuc lciirnn»g 
involvement styles; realignment of the tr:iditional balance of power between 
program staff and participants; and increasing attention to parent/family social 
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contexts. Iiach of these emerging emphases are briefly discussed as tbllows, with 
attention to additional issues as they impact the etYectiveness of parent education 
programs. 

The idea of matchitv^ proiiram {Otiicnt and siraici^icw lo the 
eharacterisiics of parenis and families b.as gained new momentum. It is a 
straightforvvard concept and yet vital program effectiveness as Powell d9(S8, 
p. 6.) notes: 

There are several indications of the field's current 
interest in the matchmaking idea. One is the shift from 
standardized to individualized programs. Increasingly, 
programs aimed at low-income and high-risk 
populations attempt to tailor the services and methods 
to I lie perceived nccd.> ot pai*ticip«.iin>. 

This concept of program-participani congruence is also being seen in attempts to 
be culluraliy and developnienially responsive lo families' needs. ITkewise, 
ptugiaius are exploring the use of more adulL-onenicd teachuig and instructional 
strategies for use wMtli parents (Swick, 1993;. 

Till ihanvui^i fiaiurc of parcnf'nr,<f\\\.\;.;,';a! ulationships is another 
emerging direction in parent education [)r jrams. Basically, the shift is toward 
more equal, ccnl.ihoriiriv c relausjir:iiii;>. bci^^CLMl parents and staff (Powell, 1989). 
Tlic use of new language to describe staff rules such as facilitators, helpers, and 
>u[>[K)rterv (as contrasted iiii iradiiioiia! li^iie dcscr, pior.s like e.\pert) is one 
nulicator of ihi:, change, l-'urtlicr, ih.c r.^'^> cmj^liasis is op. approach.cs th.at 
capitalize on family strengths as opposed \r> tai iiK deficits. Recent advocates of 
moie parental involvement m the develoi-inciu ot tannly service plans ;^oint to 
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the increased effectiveness of this approach in l^ielping parents achieve autonon-iy 
of action as support for tlie nu>ve toward more equitable parent-professional 
rclaiionships (Swick, 1991 ). 

Beginning w'lih the late 1970^, new interest in [he social conie.x! of parents 
and families \^ained {'ontinuini; sireni^th (Weiss & Jacobs, 1988). In particular, 
program effectiveness is enhanced when education is combined with parent and 
family support practices (Povw:!!. i9vS9). Re^eaiLh frurn the early cvalualions of 
Hcuu Siari and Other early childhood parent programs suggested that limited 
child-developmciu .strategies had minimal long-term influence on child and 
fan^.ily lunctioning iPo\vc!!, Ljucrging from this research was a focus on 

iiic ecology OT The child and family and attention to the varied needs of the 
parent/child/famil> system (Weiss & JLicobs. 1988;. 

Killer ging rui eiit kuUvuiiuii Pi avtiLC^; A SvPitiieSi^ 

I''tu^Mi\'.' nri^niri^s !"S;\irrh Oi^iiiis s^'\'er;tl L^iieriMii^^ slr:iiei:ies in the 
field <^f parent education: nro\-iilin^.^ comnivhensive ser\'ices; eneay:in2 parents ir 
intensive and ongoing program acti\ itie-; capitah/ing n^ore on parent talents and 
resources; adapting program systems to the specific needs of particular parent 
populations; using diverse delivers >v stems to meet locally identified needs; 
movin? toward more equitable parent-pn^fessional relationships: relying n^.ore on 
''^' Mworks'\ peer self-help groups, and other informal support approaches; and 
relating programs lo the cuiturai values oi' ihe famines being ser\'ed. luLLMruLUfd 
with these direLtK)tis is the belief thai early prevention and intervention are 



os^ciiiiai [(J any lung-icnu sulccss in strengthening iiiniilies. While some of these 
practices have been mentioned earlier in ihis review, they are included here lo 
provide an inclusive pii ire of emergent directions in the field. 

Curnpf cficfiMVL [juf vn[:faniiiy services are a prominent direction and 
practice in parent education. This practice is seen in various forms but its basic 
intent is to blend educational and support services into a system that empowers 
families. While the original impetus for Family Service Centers and other 
conipreb.onsive effons wl.s to address the needs of high-risk tamilies, this practice 
is no^v seen as a preventive and enrichment service for all families (Weiss & 
Jacobs, 1988). In its most responsi\e form, local needs, resources, and strengths 
are used lo shape ihe piugiaiirs system. .\ critical element in this practice is the 
collaborative planning and use of communilv- agencies and resources 

The ifivolvenient of parents and families in intensive. continuin\i parent 
education services is anotfier practice rcceivinit renewed aitcntiun. In contrast to 
short-term effons, current practice is emphasizing intensive iiivolvement with 
parents/families, partiLularly at point in the participants lives where prevention 
efforts are most likely to have a significant influence (Buyer, 1991). Lunger term 
piogtams ( particular! v where parents are involved m taking on ownership of the 
program), which often mvolve the use of multiple services and delivery systems, 
aim to empower parents and children with a life-system set of skills, attitudes, 
and resuuiCL's lhal enable iheni t(^ be pruduclivc iliruuuliout the lite spdn (Dym, 

1 0!sV \ 

The use of parent\ as resources Jor each other is one of the most 
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cm oura^iriif developments in parent education. Cochran & Henderson (1990), in 
The Family Matter^: Pros^ram, successfully deployed this practice by helping 
parents organize and use their informal networks (inclusive of other parents) as 
major resources in slrengtheniuiz their families. Powell (19S9) also found peer 
sharing in parent discussion groups prompted many parents to fomi relationships 
that reached far beyond the program, enabling them to resolve many family 
issues. Parent mentoring (where parents guide other parents through informal 
supportive relationships), parent networks, and ''parents as resource teachers" are 
examples of how this practice has been successfully used (Swick, 1993). This 
practice i^ a part of a broader effort to create more parent-directed programs, 
'!Tie belief is thai most parents know bciicr ib.an anyone what their kc)' needs are 
and arc very capable of addressing these needs, especially when trained and 
sensitive professionals are a part of their suppon team (Dunst & Trivette, 1988), 

Another nr/';rilsin\> nracticr /v rhe (jddrjfann/i of nroi^roms to the snreifie 
needs of different parent/family populution.s. Within the focus on providing 
faniilies with copjprehcnsive services \>. ilie en.vjrging emphasis on meeting 
specific parent/family needs. Programs lhai I' ve become more sensitive to the 
cultural, dem.ograph ic, and contextual laci'^rs iii th.eir parent populations (an.d 
have adapted program strategies to these LiLinrs) l^ave proven more effective in 
gaining parent participation and in meeting many parent -perceived needs 
(Cochran & Henderson, 1990: Powell, iv^9; Swick, 1991; Weiss & Jacobs, 
1988). The emergence micropro\ira i\ \^\\\\\\\ eom[)rehensive famib support 
projects is one example of ihis trend, f-or cxaniple, many ['\miily Service Centers 



offer programs for single-parents, parents experiencing abuse, prevention 
oriented ser\'ices, help for unemployed parents scckmg work, and many other 
need-oriented sub-programs (Swick. 1993). 

The diver ^ifualion oj delivery sysierfis is a priietne that is rapidly 
heromini! inie^^nd lo the effective fanrrinnini^ uf proi^rams. For example, 
Cochran (1988) noted that when parcnt> had access lo multiple involvement 
systems their participation increased and their relationships with staff and other 
parents became mijre sLippcM'iive. Diversit)- of parent education modes offer more 
parents more ways to engage in meaningful leanniig and support activities. A 
sampling of the airay of NtrategicN includes: group meetings offered at different 
times and in different places, home visit schedules that arc planned 
collaboratively with parents, use of technology to reach a larger parent 
population, specially ^Jc^igf^ed pa.roiii programs to meet the needs of sub- 
populations, informal parent networks, ji)h ci)unseling services, family resource 
libraries, adult trainmg and education programs, and essential famdiy support 
services that enable parents to take advantage of program offerings (Swick. 
1992). 

Case nianaj^enienl and>ar nuHvuliud .\ervue plans desi}^ncd witli 
parent/family pariieipation have been noted as increasing program effectiveness, 
particularlv with leuards iv) llie iiccd.s ot iiii^ii -i isi^ lai nilies (Dunsl & Trivetle, 
19SS). Th.ree a>pcLi> of this elleLtive practice lii.ii liave received considerable 
support are: engaging parents in all aspects of the needs identiticaiion and 
program developineni jiioiess; de velc)[Miieiit of viable and resourcelul 
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interagency rami; / service system; and the use of parent-directed strategies to 
achieve specific need (Uunst & 1 rivette, 1988). ^Specitically developed plans that 
address parent-perceived needs provide the framework for promoting parent and 
tamily autonomy (Cochran & Henderson, 1990), 

Eqiiiiahle and rcciprocdl parent-professional relaiionships are ru/w accepted 
as integral to ejjcctivc practice, 'i'hc emergence (and .^,uccess) of parent/family 
directed education and support practices prompted a new look at how parents and 
professionals relate to each oiher. ^rhe evolving picture is one where mutuidly 
collaborative mt^'ractions form the basis of parent/family programs. Parental 
iP.NolvemenL in Icadci^lrip iulc.>, [^arciii izv)ul scilHig. parciil-jjroiessioiial 
cornracts, and parent self-assessment are enuM'gmg strategies hemg used to 
implement this idea. Comer & llaynes {1991), Powell (1988, 1989 and Rich 
(1987) present convincing evidence that this new direction toward a partnership 
appioaclj improvcN ti;c panicipation and ouiconie \ ariabies in programs. Parents 
sense more ownership, respond m more positive uays, and change behaviors 
more effectively when treated as "qual partners in the prograiri process (3 wick, 
I99T). 

Fareni mentoring and peer ;^roup teaming are practices thai have mined 
increased support. Two things happen when parents join forces w ith each other: 
vine, iiiey acciuire a new sense of being \rM\ of a group tiiat is tbcused on children 
in a |>uMiivc way. tind iwi), ihcv icali/e I'ne poieniiai talent that is present in 
themselves ai d others (Cochran & Henderson, 1990). ^Fliere is another important 
dimension to these processes of mentoring and networking, that of enabling 



parents who have comnion culiiirai and contexiual siiuaiions lo address those 
issues ill way^ nut likely lu be viewed by others i Rodriguez & Curtez, 19SS). 
Effective Practices: A Siininiary of Strategies arid Delivery Systems 

I he manner m which program activities (and the strategies used to 
inipleineiit tlicui) are deli\ei"c<.i >ii\Migly iiillueiiees program elfeeliveness. The 
toHovving arc highhghls from tl'ic htcrature on current prav^tices that arc proving 
to successful in sirengtheiiing parent-program dynamics, 

Home Visitin^^: One of llie riiusl prevalent delivery >ysterns in the field, 
home visiting offers more opportunities for promoting family change because it 
i> ba^ed on; one-to-one contact, application of ideas and strategies within the 
pareiHs' real Ute setiuig, and it otters niany trust building nioments (Gordon, 
lv7b; Foweii, ivvu). The emerging rociis is on helping parents become leaders 
in the sense of providing direction tor their children and themselves. The process 

iotlay IS rtujrc i {nuih( n all vc , .\ritUcd. u^ui ^ru/r c tfiicr rcluit'ii n tih (/ifier' Ju'r'riii \ 

.strcrr^tlicnin}^ services (Cataldo. 1987). Th^ real strength of the home visit is that 
it brings the parent into coniact with a hopefully sensitive and caring person who 
has me oesi inieresis oi the ramily as their guiding force. Poor pianmng, lack ot 
parent:- involvement, and poorly (rained staff have been noted as inhibiting 
factors (PovvelL 1990). An adaptation of the traditional home visit process is the 
pcirCfii fwiwofk iirh! ihnerti /ficfi'n ^nri ///(>cc'.v\. In th^^ jMoce>>, a^ pLuenis g^iin an 
understanding of home visiting they acquire needed training, and in turn carrv 
out home visits with other parents (Swick, 1992). 



Group Meetings: This delivery system provides an ethcient hul not 
always personal means of involving parents. Traditionally the group meeting has 
been used to provide large numbers of parents with new information. With the 
diversification of parent and family needs becoming a key concern, effective 
practice >ugge^i> auaptiiig ihi^ ^y^ieru by u^uij: niuic smuU gioups to address 
particular parent needs (Lataido, Another adaptation of group meetings 

has been the move toward adult cducaiion instructional techniques and 
particularly the use of PMronis as resource persons (Powell, 1989). It has also 
been suggested that parents play a more important role in shaping the content and 
process of such meetings (Swick. 1993). Pciraii discussion a> d study groups have 
evolved from the group meeting system, riiis practice differs from the traditional 
group structure in that parents take th.e lead in planning and carrying out the 
programs. Research indicates there are several adx'antages to this approach: 
parciiiS cngatzo in tbic developmeiit of ieade r.^liip .>kii Is, they often funn iietworks 
with other parents that benefit ihein and ilieii families, topics are more reflective 
of the changing needs of parents, aiul parents are more likely to participate 

IX'i. aUNC il iL'v lujvr uwl iLM si n[) in i!iL' [uhlcss (Howl'IL 19S9). Huvvcvcl, ttU'^c 

parent-directed group meetings need solid leadership and indeed the successful 
jirograms have had the guielance ol ir^iined proiessionais. 

Individual Conferences; '\'\\\>, piaetice pi-ovides a mear.s for close 
communication between parents and protessionals. particularly when it is well 
plain.ed and interrelated \suh other in\ol\enient modes, [effective practice calls 
for close involvement of parents in ^lut|)ing the conference agenda and in 
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providing continuing feedback on the effeciiviMiess ot' ihe practice. Rffectiveness 
is also enhanced when conferences are scheduled over an extended period so that 
the communication process is iiuiiLired beyond simple intonuation sharmg. In far 
too many cases this delivery systeiri is pooiiv u>ed, with profe^sional^ dominating 
the stage and holding conferences only sporatiically. Critical to this and other 
deliver\' N\'stems is conriniious rrainins^ of ^faff on comn^unication :itraicizies and 
on j)lanning and human relations skills iCalaldo, 1987, Swick, 1992). 

Case Management: The move tovvard meeiing individual parent and 
family need!> ha^. stimulated renewed inieresi in (lit- use t)f eavo management as a 
means of mure effeLiively supporting families, in a sense, ii is the umbrella for 
all oihcr Jeiivery sy.Mcms. It provides the reasoned tramework by which parents 
and profcsMuiiais can measure their effectiveness in achieving parent and family 
empwWeiiiiCiiL vl^uhsi (X 'fiucilc, ivoci;. Tiie goal of case nuiiiageiiieul is io 
deveu'^n a switeni b^' hit'h rht^ n.irtMn-oroh^^^iona! team (and all family members) 
ean pursue aciiviiies thai truly nv:ei need^ lhai haNe been fully articulated by the 
paren -prolossional partnership. B\ narssuv this swstcm in.volvcs the i sc 
c!ic(i:^c :n;cr ^cjcr-f \ ami rf'uiicJ jarrmx environmcui planning and 
tniplcnicniation, Unforluiiaiei) , and as the research notes, in loo many cases the 
case management proces> puwiiy planned, fails to involve the parents in 
ii/v)\iuir.i; le.uierslup on ['liLVivcd i^ccds, is only sporadically attempted, and 
oncii lefi iinaiiended (Swick. 199.^,. l-Jjcuw e pfiicticr poifiis to three aspects of 

ill., i ■ . ' H It' t , r . ■ n : , I , { lit I , / i • 1 r I ) ) J / ' ; » I 1 ■ ' ■ ■ / I ('/-■»-/ 1 ' . « lit I t I I } t M H I ^ i , 1 tyi 1 } 1 I ' < 

. . . t i,v4", L // I. V / ' i C. • • * ^ - ' % ' V i. J .. .-iv.FvC vi ^ - t / .J ( M V I- H IJJ I %^ f I l§ I f l\. ^f.J II J \AI 1 1^^^^^ <.* 

nicci their ncei!\: ue\ clDpiiiciii oi a sNslciiKiiic })roccNS ior carrying out case 



hIlUi I iZ^"* n^t^'n t , ]n\ o!\ inu purcius vil! ijlciiiciiis ot ib.c process, *ii*J crciiliiijz a 
funciional interagency and l'ami!> cuniniunity support prOv.ess (Dunst & Trivciie, 
1988). Collaborative agency relatio^^hips that are based on regular planning and 
working scs>ion> pruvide ^ub^KlnLe lu delivering the n'lulliple services needed. 
l-il\cwi>e, tlic (ft liuniziituft} (jJ Miiyport in(/^ranis tfiul are '\1(jm''' to the 

jarniiics hcin\i served increases ihc iikclihoi^d ihai parenis wiii become invoivcu. 
Case management systems need to maintain sensitive, flexible, responsive, and 
p. u ri u n I m r e i a 1 1 u Ti s r. 1 i :j s betVvcen piirenis and pi otcsMOPials (\Neiss Sc Jacobs, 
1988). 

Parents Invulv<^d In Classroom/Centers: Beyond the traditional 
mode ot **passively** m\olving parents \n iheir children\s classrooms is a more 
powerful strategy, one ifiai purposefully eni^uyes parents in learning hovx' they ( an 
become teachers of their children ai home and school (Hayes, 1989). The move 
toward maxmium involvenient of parents in their children's learning and 
development (and in their development as capable adults) is reflected in this 
participatory approach, iypicalty, parents tirst learn a child development skdi or 
learning activity they can do wiili lIic child, arid then go into tliC classroom and 
observe the teacher or parent educator douig it with the children. Ultimate!}, 
parents teach their child (and other children) the skill they learned. As parents 
become skilled in this process ihey lake on a Icadersiup role \n helping other 
parents. Well planned efforts to involve parents in this process have noted i'nai 
parents increase their overall involvement with iheir children. 
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Effective Practice: Potential Benefits uf Parent Education 

Determining possible outcomes of erfeelive parent a:id family 
educalion/suppurt prouiams is complex becaiiNe of the nature of programs, the 
dynamics of parent participation, and the difticuities inherent in relating program 
treatments to parent, child, and family changes in kiionvledge, behaviors, 
uttitiides, and skills (Weiss & Jacobs, 1988). Where possible, this review has 
included some of the findings on tlie influences of programs and practices on 
parents, children, and families. What follows is a brief synthesis of the various 
benefits possible when programs are comprehensive, well designed, and 
implemented with the best of effective pr.iciice 

C h i ! d u li t c 0 ! n e s a \ c h\ s i 'j i' i c a 1 1 \ b c e ii a m a j o r c o n. c o r 1 1 o f p ro g r ■ i n i 
cvchujUhs aild wiiici siakehoiders. i he puteniiai nnpaci on children of high 
ijiiality parent and family programs is highlighted in the research of Powell 
( 1988. 198^;) and Weiss & Jacobs, (1988). 

^♦^Short-teim positive influences on childrenN intellectual ability and general 

schnol re;idinc:*ss hwc hccn no\i\\ in \";)rioiiN pr '^^.^r.'inis 

*Quality programs have found an increase m children's language, social, 
cognitive, and analytic skills and development. 

*Ar, iiicrcasc in children's healthy deveh pmeni las mediated by proper maternal 
}i.»'»!f n /»r ii 'If ii\Ti i,v»^ih<^ 'iMi ( - -rv > 1 Ml s' ' V ' ' ral niu ^M'ap.is 

^Childreji's understaiiding of their cnv ir^'inhcni tuis increased through effective 
practices like field trips, home visits^ hiei-.'^A .i' Msitie^, and olh.e!- modes 

"Social competence gains in clnldren ha\c Ik-cm ui;led in programs where parent^ 
have been invo!\ed m child dc\ciopmc:il tMinmc. fan;i!> managen]eiu skills, and 
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positive discipline approaches. 

Parent-child interactions are central to the goa's of most parent 
education programs. Research suggests that parent education can positively 
influence parent-child relationships througii well planned educational and support 
efforis (Swick, 1993: Weiss & Jacobs, 19S8). 

^Paieiil atutudes and behaviors tor lurniing cIonc attachnicni iclationships with 
their infants and toddlers have been positively influenced. 

^Parents have been noted lo increase their interactions with children in positive 
ways as the result of involvement ui parent mg programs. 

^Increases in parent knowledge on various aspects of child development have 
been noted in several programs. 

*Pareni educators have gained in iheir sense of the cultural identity of families 
and created more meaningful program activities to foster better parent-child 
relationships. 

^Discussion group activities with parents have been successful in reducing 
negative parent behaviors toward chi'dren. 

^An increase in parent attention to having positive home learning ^environments 
has been noted in the research. 

Parent outci^nies are. in n^iany respertv, the real ^ub^tance of the 
euucaiion and support process. L.ordon (iv7()) noted that whatever results in 
positive parent chanje has a built in. long-term inlluence on cnildren. Powell 
{19M9j and White (19SX) review >orne of the more substantive possibilities of 
program influences on parents, 

*Aii increase in parent abilil'cs lo lia\e [)rodiictive social and language 
interactions with their children 



-^ImprovenieiUs in parenia! kiiovv ledi^e of child development, particularly as 
related to developing appropriate expeclations for children \s behavior. 

*Mc)re positive attitudes in parents toward children and dieir role in supporting 
ciiildrcn's growth and development. 

In addition, recent research suggests the potential for influencing the 
process behaviors of hetonun^ a competent paieut. In this regard, Powell 
(19X9). Cochran & Henderson (1990), Gordon (1975), Swick (1987, 1991, 
1993), and Weiss & Jacobs (19SS) repon viuiuus [H^ssibilities- 

*Iniprovenic*nr in parent self conccpi. 

^Strengthening parents* personal self competence. 

' liiL-tccising parental involveinent m scIidhI iiiid cummuniiy aciivities. 

•^Strengthening parents' problem solving skills. 

"^hicrea^sing parental awareness of family strengihening strategics. 

Family s}stcrn outcomes have received con^derable attention as they 
:vnn*siMit rh^^ mo:)ns hv whieh child and Parent outcomes are eventuallv inti-^\-?rared 
\\\W) the family N life s\sicm. Walker & Crwcket ( I9SS) review the famil\ systems 
context 10 relation to possible outa)me factors, hive dimensions of the tamily 
system provide the framework that evaluators have used to determine positive 
influences: structural, controls satictiofcs . cfmniofis. affective needs, cultural 
aspec ts, and developmental aspects. l\)tenMal famil> sysicm influences as noted in 
the research are reported as follows ( Broufenbrenner, 1979: Swick, 1993; 
Walker a: Crocker. 19HS; and Weiss i: Jacobs. !9SS) 



*Iiriprovemenls in ihe iamiiy"s ability lO structure itself tor having productive 
relationships. 

* Increase in family competence regarding sharing the control process so that 
members have a sense of mvolvenieiu in each others' hves without feeling the 
need to control oihers. 

*Strewgthening the family's skills for belter meeting each others' emotional and 
afft:clive needs. 

^Increasing the family's environmental resources in a direction that improves 
ihcir ability to function autonomously. 

^Strengthening the family's abihty u> bcttci- respond to develupmenlal changes 
that occur over the famil\ \s life span. 

Family stress management has bccv)nic -ui integral goal of many parent 
edujation programs as a result of die incrcasim: complexity of the hves of parents 
and c!)ildren (Swick, 1987, 1993). 'riic •Jf^ccll^'cM1ess of programs in rneciing 
family stress num .gcnKMit rieeds is levioucLi hy Weiss & Jacobs il9HSj. They 
emphasize that the follo\ving outcoiries arc best achieved in compichcnsivc and 
yet well designed effoiis. 

^Increased parent and (aniilv under.Ntaiuinig of ihc nature of the stressors they 
confront. 

*A strengthening of the support structure '..^l ih.c taniUy for better responding to 
stress. 

'^Increased parent skills for (ieaiing vMtii spcciiic stress .such as relating to a 
chiUrs handicaps or special needs. 

^Knriching family resources ft;r inana,:i!iL: .t^c^s th.rough preventive stress 
management aciivities. 

^i'Xpanding parent and famdy .stress iiKUuiccnicni icsuurces through stratejiies 
like role playimv menioring, and networkiUL'. 
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Social support outcomes of pcircni cdiicaiion have generally focused on 
increasini! the faniilv's ability clevel(^p and maintain a vi:ihle faniily- 
environnienl relationship, Powell (1988, 1989) and Cochran &. Flendersoa (1990) 
review the highlights of findings on this facet of parent education. 

^hvcrea.scd parent knowledge of avadablc ^ocial su!>[n)r(s in iheii conimunily. 

^Increased parent skills for accessing and using a\ailable resource-. 

*A slrenglheniU!:: ol pareiu self eonfideiii^' ii l^c^^iniin^^. .i p;in thjir iialuiul 
social support system. 

^Increased parent abilities \n developing and using leadership skills related to 
improving their social support sys' -ni. 

*hnproved parent performance m couKluiatui^ and usin social support systems. 

Ltir\€i t/win j>H»^<^ f''»i^Til\ '*rifl t.iWMoft . k 1 1 f n ■'f 7i'iri-«rit * 1 1 i I i ; \n 

and family support programs have recei\'cd coiLsiderable attention. Given the 
Jhuliri)^s of research (ni e.xenjpia ry \ hciviuii iony^-icrtfi effects on the 

lives of children . policv nuikers luivc focusdl more iluin ever on the preventive 
and cost-effeciiveness (^J pitrent.'funnly onenldl early childhood programs 
(Dimidjian, 1989). These findings suggest that preschool parent and family 
oriented programs appear (o iiiflLience ilic later tvluiv ior;-, of c hildren and pareras 
powerfully. For example, reductic^ns in ciime, unemployment, lime on welfare, 
and related anlisi)cial indicalor.s arc lorrclaied with parent and child in\olvement 
in qiialily early childho(^d exp.'rioiK'cs of a civin[Mvhensive ruilure (Hoyer, 1991; 
!la>c.^. 19S9; La/ar, 1988; Nauia <k: HeweU. I9S8, Pnuell. 1989; While, 1988). 
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Just as encouraging is the evidence that children stay in school longer, are more 
consistent in their daily aiteiidance, more proiunive in tlicii Nchoul involvenient, 
ap.d more successful in utiainiiia hieher education and meaningful jobs as adults 
iDiniidjian, 1989). It appears thiU three factors play an especially significant role 
in this process: parental ailcniiun to ihar pcrsoiial Cijmpetcnct' , parental altentu)n 
U) ihcir children s {n)siiivc devclopmcriL and ilic strcn^thcnLn;^ of the 
parcnilfamiiy suppon s\:itcw ivVei^^ & Jacobs, 1988). Parent education cai^ 
strepijthen iis ef!cct;\ciK'ss by desiL-niiiLi proLTanis that address these factors 
iiiien.^iveiy. 
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Data Collection And Analysis 



'ilic daia collfciiDn aiui aiKilysis process uere earned out in relation m ihe 
goals and objectives nf the Target ?00() Parent Fducution Program. The f(XHis in 
this section i^f ilie report i;-, ^ni liic sources of data used in ihe e\'aluation 
lir.cludiiig descnptior.s ot particular insirunients used) and an ovcrvicvv of how 
the site visit process v^as ci^nducted, In addition, the system used lo orgardze the 
data analysis is presenicd. The criteria up'jn which die key variubles of the siud\ 
wore determined [Vcy ejuchlions of tiie study) aie reviewed and the developmeni 
of the data bases used in the Nludy is described, hiilially, the goals of the 
evaluation itself are resulted, 
Resfiitement of the Coals of the K\aliiatiun 

As pre\'iously stated, the basic purpose of the Target 2U00 Parent 

liducation Hvahi:iri(Mi Wcis: 

i o cuiiuuct a toinpielicnsive review and analysis 01 
the program components and elements as they have 
been designed and implenientcd by the pilot projects, 
d'he focus of this process vuis on determining ilie 
various strategies and practices that have or are likely 
to have a positive infli'ence on parents, children, and 
famihes. 

The purpose vvas based in part on four program goals established by 
legislative mandate. Tlies are: 

'd\) demonstrate efteciive methods ot parent training and support that will enable 
parents to excel in ibew roles .is die pnniaiy teachers of [heir preschool chihiren 

^To develop and coordinate ai)propriate services based on the growth and 
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*To improve the education, skills, and employment of parents toward having a 
positive influence on the growth and developmepii of t!ic cliild. 

*To ensure preschool developmental screening for all cfiiluitrn wliusc iuuuucb are 
ser\ ed m ihc program. 

vJiiimaiel y, each pilot project was attempting to achieve particular effects 
on parents, cb.ildrcii, and fa^^lilic^. ihns, the evaluation pr()iess iticludes an 
examination of the possible relationships between how pro}^rams have been 
desii^ned, v\Jiai is hcin^ done, and liow biuh design and implementation are 
irA olvini! and influx parerii:>, . iiddrui, ana JafniUc::, 

Sources of Data 

Primary data sources used to carry out the evaluation process: pilot 
project documents, a Pareni Fo^ us Group Interview Form, a Staff & Program 
inventory f-orm, and nanaiive data collected during site visits. Tfie data sources 
were selected to provide accurate information on the design, implementation, 
and evaluation stages of the prugiam as ickned to tlie four program components: 
Pari^iii Fducation, LiLerac\' Training/Aduii {:ducaiion. Child Services, and 
Parent/Family Services. 

Docymenl Analysis, All 21 pilot projects developed anniial reports on 
their activities. In addition, most of the projects submitted periodic reports on 
their work with parents, children, and f.iimiios Tncsc (Un uniefits were anal\zed 
in terms of the follow im^ uiU^rmation. 
Design 

^Daia rekiiiNC to the parents and iamilics paMic!paiu\i: in the pn,)]ccts. 
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'^Clarification of the goaK of each pn^jeci. 

'^Particular objectives, ilicnies, and emphases represented in ilie 21 projects. 

"^'{ypcs of project aCiiviiiL:.> u^cd lu aciuL-ve tlic urdquc irii>^i'jii uf eaLu projeel. 

"^Types of delivery systems projects used to engage parents/children/families in 
various activities. 

Implonientation 

'^Invoivcnierit strategies explored bv tlie diffcrcm pilot projects in attempting to 
encourage the rnaxiinuin invulveiucnl nf partMiis, particularly those in at risk 
^itaaiiuu^- 

*Participation data on the v,!^,at, liovv, why, vvhen, and \^■here of parental 
iPA'ol venicnt iii project actiN'itics. 

development/training, and related iniornKiiion. 

"^Organizational data such as the supervisory system, adniinisirative scheme, and 
overall relationships lo the sponsoring ^chcx)l systeni. 

^Interagency and schooUfan'iily-comniunity collaboration data of significance to 
the pursuit of effective parent/family suppoii activities. 

^A^.lil!atitU1 

'*'JSclt'-evaluaiion and external assessment data geiieratcd by the pilot projects. 

Tliis document analysis also provid^xi cnnicxiual infi 'Hiiaiion essential to 
accjuiring a perspective on each project pritjr to carrying out site visits. In 
addition, it provided a picture of the evolving nature of each project and some 
data usclul lor uutiatuiu tlic dcvclopmciil of possible relalionships between 
project efforts and resiilliiig [)arciil, child, and family outcomes. 
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Data Collection Instruments: Development And V^^. Daia 

collection insirumenis were iJi'Vi/lnpct/ to ochieyc three i^nrils; (I) acquiring 
accurule information on the activiMes of the pilot projects: (2) attaining parent 
and Stan perceptions ot the strengths, \alue, and needs of the program (as 
reflected in the work of the pilot projects); and (3) gaining information on 
possible program outcomes. 'Two mstrunienis were developed: The Parent Focus 
Group Interview Form and The Staff & Program Inventory Form. Each 
instrument is briefly descriued below and a copy of each is included in Appendix 
D and F. 

I^he Pa rent Focus Grou p In t erview Form includes two parts; one is 
.Niruciureil and one open ended. The stiiicmred part is completed by the parents 
(in groups of 4 to 7 ) w iih guidance tVom the evaluator who is conducting the site 
visit. It takes about ^0 minutes lo complete and includes four sections: ^'About 
You and Your Family/' '\Aboui Your View of the Program and Your 
Involvement in It," VXboul Your View jf ibc Pn^grnmX Fffectiveness/' and 
*^Aboui Your Views on Your C hild's Development and Services That Arc 
Important," 

1)1 Tlic open ended part, the cxalualor guides the parents through a 
discussion ot their views of the program while the evaluator takes notes. The 
open cn led part focuses o\\ parental perceptions of what aspects of the program 
hj\<: bceii benefiLial aiiu on wh;it services ;iod/or :u;iivities have been useful and 
v^lvs. Oiii'ing tlii> fMiI, liie cvaluaior al>u fuvjiK^s lor [iarcnt views oil hvr%v tlic 
program can be improved. 



T he SiatT <^ PrtM^.r:ini !nN'op. i or\ i^on'!^. is >,inMhir lu ihc pwircai forni. li 
ineluJes luo purb: a ^truciurcd Siiiff and i^ro^^runi hivcmr- \, and an ()f)en ended 
tonn ihat ihe evakiaior uso> lo uuiJc siatT disciis^ioii ufi ihc^ir pcrc<."[i(ions of 
various aspects of the program and their iinolvenieiit in it. I'he SPIF includes the 
lolluwinj! section>,: *\'\boLii The Staff," ''Abuiat Program Coals/Aclivities/' ^\Siaff 
Rchuic^nships With Parents," ''Staff Pcrspeeiives/Strateuies Por Interagency 
Collaboration/* and ^\Siaff Perspeet i\ eN/Stralcizics Related To Integrating 
Pmjjrarn hifo Other Schoi^l Progr:inis " 

I he Site Visits and Written Narratives, Tiic purpose of the site 
visits to each of the 21 pilot projects wiw lo obser\c the various contexts of the 
nro^^rnnis :)rt|iiirc paren.iai perspecti\ es. \hc program through the tocus group 
Hlter^ie^^' process, acL]ui:"c staff pjrspcjii\c\ on t!ie proiirair., and to obiain 
needed dai;i t ' prcpiirL^ ihi' evaliiauon ropiwi 

//it' m i^utiizuiii^n ut the .siie '^i>it piuLCN.s v'vaN a> !v.mIo\v>. Prujeci direLlu^^ 
were involved in the planning and >chL tuhng of the visits at a meeting in 
PVbruarv. VTsits were j'jlanned aroLinJ the ^JK\iLiles of the pilot projects. Rach 
NiMi I.iml'o (Mie da\ and ins\,M\eLi i\[.':ni^ ^Uiii in Dro\idinii liie evaiuaiors 
\\\\\\ ifiTormalion and perspccii\e^ ul^'.^i;! il eii progiuni. l:\aiuatioii team 
members conducted the visits within a planrieJ sequence of events. 
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ihc visits were structured in a tairiy typical manner. 



^Arrival (usually by 9 a.m. depending on travel) 
^Orientation meetinii/tour with project director 
*Focus group with parents 
^ Focus group w ith statY 
*Lunch 

* Focus group with parcnis 

* Discussion w ith school system siatY 

* Depart 

An :iVi^rapc' ot tM^.ht paixMits vvt^n* irirtMTieweil in the focus groups at e-ich 
of the 21 sites. All of the staff participated n the staff focus group interviews. In 
addition to conducting llic fuiuN groups, llic cviiiiuiiors observed tlit physical 
setting, examined the organizatit>nal and record keeping system, observed some 
pn^jccl activities, ar.d uained valuable imprt;^sionistic data. All of the 21 site visits 
vvvn- completed during Marcli. I'hrcc evaluation team menibcrs made 

about seven visits each. 
Organization of Data for Analysis 

Data gathered \\\ the evaluation process was organized according to the key 
( ornponenis and rnujor sluices of the conceptual framework used in the Target 
2000 Parent Education Prograni, Within the four key ^on^poncnts (Parent 
Iiducaiion, l.itcracy/Trainnig Adult FAlucaiion, Chi'd Servioe^, and 
Parent/I'amily i vices), llie daia weie urgani/ed to jduic^s die primary design, 
implementation. ;ind e^, aluatiwn aciiviiics and outv^omcs as carried out by the pdol 
pn-ieds. 'IhijN. ihc fcdlovving questions (as reiaied to each of the key components 
'jf llic pro am aiid die inajur 'jlcmciiix provicicd a eont<;\t for thi* 
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organization of the data* 

*What are the goals of the program as reflected in the work of the pilot projects? 
^'^llow wore these goaL> Jeleniiiiicu? 

^What deliveiy sysiciiis (fui cxaiupk: home visiis, group meetings) were used to 
carry out the program goals? 

"Mlow were these deli\er\' s\sieni;% used as reflected in the work of the pilot 
projects / 

*\Vhai program activities \\v\v developed and used to achie\'e the goals of the 
program? 

*lk)vv were these activities used ' 
Implementation Stage 

*What involvement methe)ds (for example: providing child care or providing 
transportation) \^'ere used lo achieve parental participation in the program? 

"^How were these involvement methods deployed? 

"^^What statY training was used to enable staff to be effective in carrying out the 
work of the program 

"^'How was the staff training achieved - 

'^What interagency and/or sclk>ol-iaiiiil)-c\.)niiiiUiiit}' Cv)luiborutiL>ii .^y^lenH.^) vvcit 
used to achieve the goals of [he program? 

*Ilow' was this interagency and/or school-family-community system achieved? 
{•val uation Stage 

"^What assessment proccss/sysiem was used to accord the program's progre^s 
toward n^eeiing its goals? 

■''I low was this aNs^'ssniorn proccss/sysi^Mn li.M^loxcd in the program'.^ 
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*What performance measures were used to detemiine the program's effectiveness 
in meeting particular goals? 

"^Hovv were these performance measures used? 

*What outcomes were used to provide evidence of achieving program goals? 

The data were uLso oriiunized in a manner ihat relationships between 
program factors (for example: use of particular involvement strategies) and 
participant factors {for example: actual participation in s^roup meetings) could he 
determined. This was achieved by organizing the data according to the 
relationships among five concepts: Program Design. Participation Scheme, 
Immediate Outcomes. Application, and Long-Term Benefits (as shown in Figure 
2, p. 13). Further, data organization aimed to provide insights on effective 
practices as reflected in program activities, strategies, and resource usage that 
could potentially help parents, children, and families participation in the 
program, acquire appropriate and needed knowledge, skills, attitudes and 
behaviors, and use new behaviors and skills. 

Data gathered from documeni analysis were organized in a manner that 
facilitated the description of program goals, strategics, resources, and related 
activities. Data for each pilot project iiicluded annual project reports, required 
evaluations, narrative descriptions on paiiu.uLii features of projects, and related 
informaMon unique to each project. The data proved valuable in gaining a 
qualitative picture of 1k)w different projects tunctioiied. 

To facilitate data analysis ut both the ke\ eomponcius and major factors of 
the pilot progranhs two data hases ucte constructed using all structured 
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variables from ihe I'arent /•ocus Group Intcnicw Form (PFG/F) and the Sujff 
a fid Froi;rani hivcniorx Form (SPIF) . 

Each of the 166 parents that completed the PKjIF was assigned a unique 
identification iiLimber. Fa^^h pilot pn^grair. (n=2l} was also assigned an 
identification number so that participating parents could be identified individually 
as well as by program. I his dual identification allows the unit of analysis for the 
parent data to be either the parent or the program, depending upon the question 
being addressed. 

The FFGIF data base contains a record for every parent with each record 
divided into 74 fields. The t'ir,,L two fieKls con^iin the parent and program 
identification ninnbcrs and the icmainiiig 72 fields Lv>tiiain responses to the 72 
structured variables in the PFGIF. .\ Paivnt F duca.tii.)ri Database Legend was 
developed so that each variable was easily ideniifiable \vlie;i examined for analysis 
and interpretation. 

l^he SPIF data base contains a record for every program with each record 
divided into 120 fields. 'Fhe first field contains the program identification number 
and the remaining 1 19 fields contain responses lo the 1 19 structured variables in 
the SPIF\ A modified foriv. of the PlGll- data base v,as constructed by 
aggregating the responses of parents being served by a single program. This data 
base can be linked to the SPIl- tiata l;a.>c udid analysis calls for relating 

variables from both tlie 1\^-G!!- and SPi!'. Tins s\siein for organi/.iiig data 



provides fuf multiple analysis, allowing for cxaininaiioii of all aspects of project 
data of importanre to the evaluation. 
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Findings Of The Study 

llie findings of ihc study are reported in four sections: 1) a profile of the 
participating parent^ and families, 2) an overview of the context and background 
of the program, 3) specific findings of the Parent Education Program Evaluation, 
and 4) a brief discussion of the implications of the findings for future efforts in 
parent education. More general recomnK^ndations based on these findings are 
included in the next section. 

The findings lepDried in this stu^ls were derived from four sources: 
parent responses to items included in the r\irent Eocus Group Interview f^orm 
(PI-GI["); field notes taken bv t!ie evaluators during the focus group discussions 
with parents; project directors' responses to itjms on the Staff and Program 
Inventory Vovm (SPIl-j; and, field notes taken by l!ie evaluaiors during ihc site 
visits: and diKMiment aP.ab'sjs data. !66 parents participated in and completed ilic 
PFG!F. All 21 project directors completed the SPIF. 
I he Kjniilirs: \ I^otiU^ 

Ihe 'iargei 2tK)() Parent lulucation Pn.\i:ram has served two basic groups of 
parents and families: the general parent population in the community who base 
children in the birth-5 year age range, and at-risk parents in this same age range. 
The general population is representative of parents and families from all social 
and econon^ic strata in South Care)liiUL !\ircn!s iii ihis populatiofi participated 
nuiuiiy ui die iaryic i^f iXip pmn ni ihU^t niaiii^n M\\.\i(;tiS ii\picall\ held 4 - S times 
xcar) and in rchiicd cdncaiiofhil and infontuiiionid artivitics available ti) all 
parents. 



Ti\c major eiiipliasis in llic program wa.s on serving parents and families 
whose children were mosi likely to be at-risk for school failure. More 
specifically, the profile presented here is based on the 166 parents who 
participated in the site visit focus group sessions. This profile includes 
ihrcc a^pecls: 1 ) a deiuoura[)liic profile of ihe parents, 2) tamily membership and 
composition, and 3) parental perceptions of their family living conditions. In 
cases where it was essential for accuracy, dai:i from the pilot project documents 
were used to clarify items ihat data from the focus group sessions may not have 
clearly shown. 

DEMOGRAPHIC IMiOFIi.K OF FAkEMS, Based on parent 
responses on the Pur cm Focus Group Interview Form, the fc^l lowing profile is 
presented. 

^40 percent were single and 60 percent were married. 
^39 percent were divorced and 61 pereeiil lemairied. 

^68 percent were unemployed* 17 percent were employed full time, and 15 
percent were em[)ioyed part inne. 

^28 percent had not completed high school, 40 percent had completed high 
sdiool, a.nd 3? percent had some edncarion heyt^nd high school. 

*49 percent were caucasion, 49 percent were black, and 2 percent were other 
ethnic groups. 

^69 percent lived in rural areas. 15 percent lived in urban areas, and 13 percent 
lived in suburban areas, The remaming three percent were unclassified, 

.4// ufialysis of the data oji the pareiils and fdnnhes included in pilot project 
documents indicates this sample is representative of the group of parents who 
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participated in the projects on a regular basis, 

FAMILY \lEMBFRSHIP/( OMFOSmON. Parent sclt report data as 
recorded on the PFGir also indicated that: 

*92 percent of the parents participating in the program were mothers. 
*The mean age of parents in tlie program was 29 years of age, 
'^'The mean number of children per family was 2 

*16 percent had one aduli in iho fanuly. 56 percent had two adults, and 28 had 
three or mure adults. 

Data from iiic projec t Jocurficrn s also sii\^<^csl that: a majority of parents 
had at least one adult kin or fViend they relied on in emergencies, that many of 
the parents had no real mentor (other than the parent educator or a person 
introduced to lliem b\ the parciu educator) to help diem el'leclively plan for 
improving tlieir situation in life, and that most of the parents (60 percent 
according to documeni analysis of self-iepurts submitted by pilot projects) were 
very young (age 2 -1 or below ). 

The data fiom parent responses to ihe PI-'Gll^^ indicate that a diversity of 
parent and family situations were represented in the parent education program. 
i fic data .siii;;^cst cc particular piircnt and faffiil\ prajile^ were pra^alern, 

1) Unemployed, single-parent family with three or more children. 
One adult is in the family and typically lacks the needed literacy and formal 
education skills for attaining long term employment. 

2) Partially employed two-parent family with one or two children. 

One of the adults has completed high school but the family is struggling with 
econi)mic stress and needs additional social and educational skills. 

3) Single, teen-parent family with one child. The teen-parent is or should 
be pursuing eompletic)n of higli school (and oth.er po<t~secondary training). 
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Otleu, liic tccri-pctrciii mid liic tiiiid aic living wiili llic parcnis' imiuiy oi urigiii 
(^r with other kin. 

FAMILY LIFE CONTEXT; I1ie parents involved in the focus groups 

(n ^ 166) responded to a series of statements related to their living conditions and 

family relationships. Parental perceptions of their families' self sufficiency, living 

conditions, health, housing, relationships, and support systems are as follows. 

*20 percent of the parents felt that they were either not self sufficient or only 
partially self sufficient. While a majority felt they were self sufficient, they were 
most often dependent upon a family support program for meeting basic family 
needs. Document analysis combined with analysis of the percentage of parents 
lacking high school and the percentage unemployed suggest that close to 70 
percent of the families are not self sufficient. 

*I8 percent believed their living conditions were poor or barely adequate. While 
a majority felt their conditions were good, this perception is not supported by 
project documents which showed that a n^ajority of parents depended on public 
assistance for housing or other basic needs. 

'^90 percent of the parents felt their family's health was good to excellent. It 
should be noted, however, that most of the families were receiving health care 
rescnjrces through some federal or state program. 

*95 percent of the parents were quite satisfied with their housing - which was 
often funded in part or whole by federal/state family aid programs. Data in the 
project documents indicated housing conditions of the participating families v/ere 
often )nadequate in terms of space, safety, sanitation, and proper ventilation. 

^^90 percent of the parents believed then* family relationships were good or 
excelleiu. 

*66 percent of the parents said their main helper was a relative, 15 percent said it 
was a friend, and 10 percent identified the home visitor as their main helper. 
Project documents indicate that while most parents had a ^Triend'' they could 
socialize with, they rarely had a person who was skilled in helping them manage 
family life challenges. Many narrative examples are given bv p ro ject staff in their 
dn^ujnents_on relia nce of parents on home visitors for problem solving tasks . 
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I'hc families participaling in the Souih Cnn^lin.a larget 2000 Parent 
Ildiication Program can he SLininuiri/ed in the following way. The parents are 
young, often unemployed, and in need of adult education and/or related job 
training skills. While the families are often dependent upon social support 
agencies, they see themselves and their children as gaining in confidence and 
autonomy through experiences an.d supports received in the parent education 
program. 

Ihe rarcnt Education Frograni: Context Information 

l\vo elements that aie nnportanl to uiulersiandnig the Target 2000 Parent 
Education Program are the number and qualification ot" the staff and the 
characteristics and quality of the program. 

S r A h K I N F () R \1 A I I ( ) N is \iial to gaining a picture of the 
prtMession.als and ciU/"Cii> involved iii piloling tlic parent edueaii(Mi program in 
various school-coniiuuniiy settings. Data on .staff and staff roles and functions 
were gaib.ered tluou^h the Suii/ anil rro^iuufi ln\cfii(n\ ri/rni (SFH*), iulu> 
group sessions with staff, and document analvMs. 

A dciiu)\^raphic profile of staff uvMkiiiii in the various pilot projects is 
as follow s: 

I fic average u^^e (^J pr<jjcci dira tors was 42. Sue vi>it obsetvations indicate that 
project staff in general were mature and exjUMicnced, which might indicate that 
districts chose an experienced professional in provide leadership to these new 
projects. It might also mdicate that moic experienced professionals in early 
childhood education arc more sensitive to [lie need for parent education and 
family snpnon. 

•'^75 pcrccfU of the project directors were i\iHiLisuui and 25 percent were black. 
Site visit observations and documeni anaKsis indicate this same racial pattern 
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existed with other staff. I'here is a need in many of the projects for the 
involvement of more minority professionals in project leadership roles, since 
one-half of the parents are black. 

of the project directors^ have college decrees in ureas appropriate to their 
parent education role. Document analysis data indicate that professional staff in 
the various projects were early childhood or child development trained. 
However, paraprofessional backgrounds varied greatly. More attention is needed 
in the selection and [raining of paraprofes.sionals tor specific parent education 
roles, 

*77/6' project directors tenure with their programs was an average of 27 years. 
Given thai the programs are only ihree years old, iliis figure is indicative of the 
stability neede ' for sirong program deveU)[)inent. 

professional experiences of staff provide an added dimension to the staffing 
picture. 

-90 percent of the programs had someone on staff with prior 
leaching experience. 

-62 percent of llie programs had someone on staff with prior 
experience in social work. 

-43 percent of the programs had someone on staff with prior 
administrative experience. 

-86 percent of ihe programs had someone on staff wiih previous 
experience in home visiting. 

>67 percent of the programs had someone on staff with other 
relevant experiences such as coun>eling and in child 
development. 



In summary, the project directors in this program were experienced professionals 
who have remained with the program virtually since its inception. The directors 
were well educated and have a staff with a variety of relevant professional work 
experiences applicable to their rolc(s) as leaders in parent education. More 
minority invoK'cment in project leadership roles is needed and more attention 
needs to he focused on the selection and training of paraprofessionals. 



StafF Positions/ Tide/ Rol(,^s: The most coninion statY position identified 
by the project directors was thai o\ Pnvci U tulucalor. This is true of similar 
parent education programs like the Missouri Furents As Teachers program. All 
21 programs ha\'e a role-person they identified as a parent educator. Also, all of 
the projects had a person in the role of Projeei Director. In many cases, 
inilividuals pcrfornied two or more roles such us beui^ project director and 
parent educator , All of the proi:rani directors, for example, performed at least 
one other role. The lole of Home Visiior was i\pica!ly noted as a ^'role within a 
roie" as within the role of parent educator. While most programs had home 
visitors, most progranis integrated this role into the overall role of parent 
educator. None of the programs had adccjuale (clerical support staff. This proved 
to be a real ^l^css as numy directors speiu time on tasks that in turn took lime 
from more valued roles they needed to be performing. 

Sample position desc^riptions taken from project documents provide a 
picture of the multiple roles and diversity of staff in the parent education 
p roe ram. 

Pro gram Director: Provide overall leadiM'ship to the parent 
education program. Responsible for supervising home 
visitors, monitoring program activities, coordiriating the 
advisory council, and handling budget and managennent 
tasks. Must hold a degree in early childhood education or 
child and family development. Will carry out parent 
education tasks like conducting home visits and small grou[) 
parent meetings. 

Parent tiducatur: Carry out all tasks related to planning, 
implenienting. and evaluating parent education program 
activities. Home visitmg. small izroup meeting coordination, 
administering child assessments, \sorking with other family 
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agencies, and coordinating parent education activities with 
early childhood teachers are major job tasks. 

Home Visitor: Conduct home visits with parents of 
preschool children at risk for school faiUire. This is a 
pail-time position thai requires 20 hours work a week. 
Responsible forpkinning visits and communicating on 
a weekly basis with project director. Must have some 
college work and prior experience as a paraprotessional 
in a early childhood program. 
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JlatTing paiierns in the program were diverse with most programs having a 
combination of professionals and paraproi'essionals who knew the community and 
had the skills for effectively relating to the needs of the families involved. The 
following is a summary of the full time/piirt tnneAolunteer mix present in the 



pilot projects. 



Full Time Sta!T Data On Tht? Pilot Projects 

(Reported in percentages) 



iN umber of Staff 

in Full Time Positions 



1 



3 
4 
5 

6 



Fercenuig e of Pilot Projects 



17.5 
47 
17.5 
12 

0 

6 
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Most pro^^rxims { approximately ( ) iuivc iwo or fewer full time staff 
(typically one professional and one paraprofossional). Projects that had three or 
more full time staff typically did so bv combimng funds from other sources. 
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Many programs used part time slafT (usually iii the role of home visitors^ Based 
on data gathered iVoiii the project directors, most programs used two or three 
part tirre staff. Some progr ams used volunteers, particularly to help out with 
child care, record keeping, and m other support roles. Based on analysis of pilot 
project documents, i!ie following estimated staffing patterns were determined. 

Parent Education Program Staffing Pattern 

[In percentages) 



pi'ojects iisine 


Full Time 


Pail Tinu* 


VoUip.tccrs 




X 






60 


X 


X 




2U 


X 


X 


X 



Staff training lias been an. iniegia! pan i)f staff and program activities of 
[he pilot {)i'ojecis. Stme required iraifiin^^ (coordinated by the South Carohna 
Depaiinient of HducaTionj has been conducted over the three year period of the 
pilot projects. 'VXwareness training'' programs held during this period included 
workshops on parent education nrc^grann o\ :i similar nature being implemented 
in other states. Overview sessions (often coiulucted by the lead designers of the 
programs) were held on the following models or approaches, 

^Parents As Teachers (PAT) 
''Kenan r.miK Literacv Program 
"^Minnesota Parlv Pearning Development (MPiLD) 

\\\r\\CV, 

MIIPPY 

I 
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Tliese "Awareness Programs" provided staff w ith a knowledge of how the key 
components of South Carohna\s program vveie being carried out elsewhere. 

As pilot project staff began to identify a program or model in which they 
were inieresied, ihev often visited that program and/or pursued more elaboratt. 
training in it. For example, several pilot projects had staff visit and train in 
Miss()i(ri\s Parenis As Teachers Project. Some project staff visited family 
literacy programs in North Carolina and Kentucky, The kinds of information 
staff learned and then integrated into their projects were goals/objectives, needs 
assessment techniques, home visit curriculum guidelines/activities, record keeping 
systems, delivery system ideas, involvement techniques, management strategies, 
communication skills, and other practices and strategies. 

In-depth material was provided through statewide training in areas such as: 
case management, home visiting strategies, planning and conducting group 
meetings, human relations training, program mai.agement skills, assessment and 
evaluation, and other topics particularly as requested by project staff. In 
addition, periodic ^'projcct networking mceting.>" both formal and infomial were 
held. These sharing sessions proN'idcd project staff opportunities to exchange 
ideas, plan advocacy efforts, and to pursue fiiriher refinements in their programs. 

Ail of the pilot projects participated in at least part of the training on 
parent cdiicaitun offered by Dr, Burton L. iVIiite. Tliis training (which took 
place once n month l\)r one year) was a comprehensive course on a birth to three 
years of age parent education approaclr, involving participants in examining 
every aspect of the devclopmcni and implcineiualion of a preschool parent 
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education program. 

Analysis of project docuiiKMUs indicates that ail ot the pilot projects carried 
out ^'local iraining^' to meet siatY needs specific to their situations. Examples of 
project-specific t\pes of training are as follows. 



Sample Traininjj Activities Of Pilot Projects 



^Consultant fron^ South Carolina Health & Human Services 
conducted workshops on dealii»g with unique needs of at risk 
families. 

^Project staff visit anotlier program to gain ideas on improving 
the home visit process. 

*Staff use each ()ther\s skills in a sharing session with the focus 
on problem solving, 

^ Workshops held on child assessment strategies, record keeping 
systems, parent involvement incentives, and other topics. 



hi summary, tlien, i!ie larget 20()i) Parent liducaiion Program staff can be 
portrayed in the fL)llovving manner, 

*nie typical staff person was experienced, well educated, and has been with the 
program from its inception. 

"^The staff were multicultural in composition, saw each other in positive ways, 
and believed the program was influential in improving the lives of parents and 
children. 

"^ Project Director and Parent Rducator were the most common position titles in 
the program. Staff in tlie pilot projects performed multiple job roles. 

"^ Thc most prcNulent staffing paiiern in the pilot projects was a combmalion of 
full iime/pait tune pusitiuns with a sironu emphasis on interagency sharing and 
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creative use of volunteers. 

*StatT received continuing traiinng in parent education with an emerging focus on 
activities pertinent to the specific needs of pilot projects. 

PROGRAM INFORMATION: Daia coiicction during the site visits and 
information gained through document analysis provided gener:?Ji program 
information on: major program purposes, program emiphases (as indicated by the 
stated goals of (he pilot projects), major program acliviiics within the four 
component areas, parent participation in program activities, and child 
participation in various services. The information presented in tliis section of the 
report provides a general picture of the program^s goals, key areas of emphasis, 
major program activities, and participation data on parent and child usage of 
services. The {general pro rum ififorniaiio)! presented here is based on the SPIF 
results , obtained during the site visits, and document analysis results. 

Major program purposes , as developed by the pilot projects, represent 
the intended direction of the program as presented in the 1 arget 2000 legislation. 
Docuiuenl analysis provides the ioliownig Mifnfjlc.s oj ^eni^rai fjru^irurn [jur[^u^t\\. 

*To support in parents the hehef that they are their children's 
most imporiani teacher. 

*To improve children's readiness for school by strengthening 
parents' abilities to serve as their primary educators. 

*To empower at risk parents and children through parent 
education, adult education, and needed child and family servie-es, 

*To empower parents to support their children's physical, 
emotional, and cognitive development. 
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*To ussisi at risk tanulies in overcoiiung barriers to their being 
effective in nurturing children, aiui Ui assist ihoin in bccuining 
proactive learners. 

Within these general purpose^, cucli pilot projcci dcvclopcJ program 
i'niplujsc.s thai /ftiiilc ilicir cjfoi'i M^mcwiuii Jisiiiici fru/n {jilicr prujc^ is. While 
all 21 piloi projects included activiiies in the fe)ur component areas, each came to 
emphasize particular coniponeius more than oihers. Indeed, one goal of the pilot 
projects was to explore those component areas that appeared to besi meet the 
needs oi ih.e parenLs and fainilich in ilien* 'Jomnuniiiies. Data from the Suiff tS: 
Pro^irani Inventory h'ortii indicaied ihai ihc following were progratn emphases. 

Pilot Fiojeot Key Component Kinphascs 

(hi perceniages) 



Kev Comnonenis Percentaizc ot'Proiects Hmohasi/an^ 


Coniponenl 




Parent F.diication 




Child Services 


52 


Parent/I-amily Services 


52 


Literacy/l'raining/Adull Hducaiion 


2S 



Because of limited resources, the pilot projects were realistic in selecting 
"need areas" upon which b) concentrate. I his selection process evolved over the 
three year period, with projects refinnii: and focusing iheir efforts more each 
year on particular needs in their eoiriiiumit les. 'Ihc variance in focus from projcd 
in project is a reflection of coninmnity needs, staff competence . school district 
i^oals. parent desires, and related issues, lor example, while practically every 
project liad a nuiior [\ircm education einpliaNis, Ic-s.s ihai^. a third of the projects 
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had d cleai finphasis on adull educulioEi. Slighiiy more ihan half of the projects 
had emphases in child services and family services. Samples of the various 
program emphases (as reported in pilot project documents) are described below. 
It is important lo note thai most projects sought to address need areas currently 
not attended to when possible. 

Sample Pilot Project Emphases 



*Child development information, family literacy materials, and 
comprehensive child health and developmental assessments. 

^Parent as teacher inlomiation and resources, adull education, 
and chiid development services. 

*Family literacy cniphascs througii the delivery of multiple 
services in a family education center. Fmpliases in the center 
include: parenting information, adult education, child 
assessment, and family learning resources. 

*Farent education with emphasis on improving child's school 
readiness and strenglhcinng parental self confidence. 

^iMajor focus on parenting sessions for the total community 
combined with a Parent as Teacher curriculum in a home 
visit program for at risk families. 



Pilot projects were also asked to respond to SPIF^" items related to major 
program activities thev used m the uiiplement.ituMi process, i he following is a 
summary of their responses to SPIT* items related to major program activity 
areas. 
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Major Pruyram Activity Areas 



Activity Areas 


Percentage of Projects Using 


Home visit 


81 


Group meetings 


81 


Child Services 


71 


Adult education 


52 


Family services 


48 



In addition, project directors identified the following as strategies they used to 
encourage and support the invohemcni of parents in tliese project activities. 



Pilot Project Strategies To Support Parent Involvement 



Strategies Percent of 


Projects Using 


Home Visits 


95 


Transportation 


80 


Home Visits 


95 


Videotaped Lessons 


45 


Collaborative Mecting^ 


80 


Child Care 


90 


TelerhoneAVritren Reminders 


95 


Adaptive Schedules 


90 


Media Coverage 


S5 



The diversity of program activities and the various strategies used to 
promote parent participation was a major sticnizih of the pilot projects. Iiffective 
practices research (See tlie Uiterature Rr\K"\s" si-Liiun uf tluN report) indicates 
that a diversity of involvement strategies and ihe availability of supports such as 
child care and transportation increases pariicipii.ii^Mi in parent education. 
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P arent participation in pru^fram activity areas (Parent Hducation, 



Utcracy^rraining Sc Adult Education, Cliild Services, Pareni/Farnily Services) 
was reported by project directc^rs on the SPIF. The following is a summary of the 
parent participation data. 

"^Participation in parent educatior activities was assessed by examining data on 
attendance at group meetings and parent participation in home visits. Projects 
offered 12 group meetings per year on average. This figure includes large and 
small group parent meetings/seminars. While the mean for parent attendance at 
each meeting was reported as 115, this figure is most likely inflated by the 
success of large group sessions in some projects. Document analysis indicates 
small group meetings (with 8 to i 5 parents per session) were most successful. 
Home visits were offered an average of l.fi tmies per month . 78 parents per 
program (on average) participated in the honie visits. 

"^Participation in adult education activities averaged 25 parents per program, per 
year. Document analysis data indicate that parent participation in adult education 
and family literacy training increased each year over the three year span of the 
program. Thi increase reflected an increase in the project\s attention to this 
activity area 

Parent piiriu ipalion in pareniifamily services is suniniarized as follows, lliese 
data were provided by project directors on the SPIF. 'ITie figures represent "best 
esliinates" by the project directors based on ca^e management records. 

Mean Number Of Parents Receiving Parent/Family Services 

(Mean number per program for 1992/93) 



Services 


Parents' Usage 


Referral services 


43 


Couriseling services 


26 


Food support serviccN 


25 


Transportation 


23 


Clothing 


15 


Prenatal care 


13 


Medical services 


11 


Health checkups 


7 


Heat 


2 
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DocuineiU analysis data also indicate a siijiiiuLaiu aniounl of time and 
expertise were invested in supporiun^ pat enisifamilies in meeting basic personal 
and family needs. Based on the above data, projects provided direct r)Upp ort 
services to over one third of the parents who were involved on a regular basis in 

lli.'^ir nr< <^ f'l m \. "^pli,' ii^t.M^it^- p- 1 t-- mi t /t"' i »t ^ i 1 1 .iipp/\r« ...f^'i,>.v .i-^i^-itf ■» 

' • • ^ * * « V >-K 1 V* « ■ ■ ■ > . k 1.%^ t t ^) I \ J ^ / I p4.iiw-iii/iuiiiitiy .iv^iviv^v^ tlv^livii^ vt*lJV. w 

!rom pre)ject to project. Dociinicnl analysis suggests that progranis witli large 
numbers of high risk families provided more of these ser\Mces (particularly 
medical, food, clothing, and heat) than projects with fewer high risk clientele. It 
is also important to note that most pilot projects were unable to meet all of the 
critical needs of families m ihcn comiiiiiiiMics because of limited staff and 
financial resources. Like other family support agencies, the projects faced many 
needy silualiuns ihey were unable to resoivc. 

Given the findings of research see the '^Literalure Review" section of this 
report), // i\s ifnpi)rhifit tliui fuiurc parent education ejfotts not neglect addressin\> 
these very important parent and family needs. Sick, insecure, and economically 
disabled parents are not likely to become lully engaged in becoming teachers of 
their children. However, projcets rnusl aho avoid becoming so involved in 
ileliverirt;^ these .\ervices llial llieir prinuiry nnssion ()f parent education is 
ne};lected. Improved intera^^cncy and intra-schooi district coilahoration on 
delivery oj services /(> jancLlies is essenliai io i(\(ndif\}( tliv sitnatnjn wlwre the 
projects become soc'ial Oi^encies anl}. 

Staff perceptions of parent participation in all aspects of their projects were 
quite positive. All of the project directors rated parent participation as either 
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good (72 %) or excellent (289r ). [.)()Ciiment analysis supports this perception. 
Be>und the expected challenges of nKiinlaining parent attendance at meetings or 
home visits, the majority of parents maintained high participation in both 
activities and services. 

Child participation in pruject services was also reported by project 
directors on the SPIF. Those data are summarized as follows. 



Mean Number Of Children Receiving Child Services 

(Mean number per project for 1992/93) 



Service 


Child Usaiie 


Developmental screeniiigs 


133 


Immunizations 


66 


Child development serv ices 


65 


Health screenuigs 


57 


Medical services 


46 



Document analysis indicates additional child ser\'ices thai were prevalent include: 
speech and hearine therapy, direct educational activities, and transporting 
children to receive services. 

As the data presented in this section of the report indicate, the program has 
achieved a remarkable level of service ti> paiciits, children, and families over the 
three years of the pilot effort. Each pilot project served an average of 100-plus 
parents and families and 250-phis chitJroii per year. Pilot projects focused 
heavily on parent education activities and Lhild services with considerable 
attcn.tion given to helping families acquire needed health and basic life supports. 
Less attention was given to involving parents in literacy training and adult 
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education aciivities. Parent participation in program aLliviiics increased each 
year, particularly where supportive strategics such as child care and 
transportation were used. Based t)n the infonnation presented in this section of 
the report, particularly as related to statT and iieneral program activities, the 
following recommendations are olfcred. 

General Recommendations: Parents, Staff, And Program 



*Continue and increase the emphasis on servini^ parenis of children 
nio.st at risk for school failure . 

^Increase efforts to create cotlahoriitive parent education offerin^^s 
(particularly for parents of children birth to three) for all parents 
in the community. 

^Increase emphasis on usuig tull-lime siaff uheie pi)ssible wiiii 
an emphasis on training paraprofessionals ifi speeific parent 
education skills and roles. 

^Increase recruitment and use of minority staff in professional 
leadership roles. 

*lncrease the training and use of volunteers (particularly parent 
mentors) in all aspects of the program. 

*lncrease the emphasis on parent education aciivities, particularly 
for parents with children in the birth to three age range. 

*hicrease program emphasis on literacy training (especially 
farnily literacy) and adult education/job traming of parents. 

*Expand and strengthen interagency and intra-school arrangements 
for delivering child and family services. 

^Continue the strong emphasis on using ^upj)ori sjriiiegies like 
transportation and child care to encourage parent participation. 



Parent Education Program Evaluation Findings 

1liis section of the report provides a comprehensive picture of the findings 
of the evalualiun. The findings are reported according to the four key 
components of the program: Parent L^ducation, l.iteracyAI'rammg & Adult 
Hducation, Child Services, and Parent/Family Services. The 12 key questions used 
to guide the collection of tlic data arc used to orgaiii/c ihc reporting of ihc 
findings for each key component. The assessment questions are further organized 
according to the three program stages: design, implementation, and evaluation. 

Parent Education. The Target 2000 Parent Education legislation 
established the broad goal for this component: to enable parents to excel in their 
roles as the primary teachers of [heir preschjool children, Tlie translation of this 
goal inio actual pa)jeci goal areas was influenced by the program models South 
Carolina examined in preparing ilie Target 2000 program. Two parent education 
sub-components have emerged: parentini^ information and child development 
information. While all 21 pilot projects developed goals in these two sub- 
co!iipon.c!iis (per docun.icp.t analysis), ihc substance of the goals varied according 
to the emphasis in each project. 
Desiyn Stage 

l)\Vhat are the goals of the parent education component of the 
program (as reflected in the work of the pilot projects)? 

The SP\F data indicate that 19 of the 21 pilot projects had a major 
emphasis in the Parent Education component of the program. Document analysis 
showed that all 21 programs had parent education goals in both the parenting 
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infonnaiion and child developiiuMU intonnatiofi siib-components. [^""urthcr, the 
document analysis revealed the existence of ten parcniuu^ infonnaiion i^oals were 
as tollosvs. 

Pilot Project Parenting Information (Joals 

iNuniber of Projects with Emphasis in Goal Area) 



Goals Area Projects With Fmphasis 

*Parcnt-child learning activities 21 

*Family health and safety 2 0 

*Positive discipline with child 19 

^Parent-child relationships 19 

•immunization information 1 8 

*Importance of parent nurturance of child 17 

*Parent attitudes toward child 17 

*Pareniing self image 16 

"^"Prenatal care information and resources 14 

*hnportancc and skills in parent self care 10 



The major emphasis of most proizran;s cleaiiy reflecis llie desired ''parent as 
teacher" focus inherent in the legislation's goal t f helping parents excel as their 
children\s primary teachers. At the same time, pilot project efforts suggest the 
recognition that [)arents have U) attend to more than simply educational tasks to 
carry out this role. Indeed, // /,v imperative ilun all of ilic pilot projects increase 
their emphasis on parental self cure skills, prenatal cure, and other areas of 
parenting. Data presented in the related literature section of this report strongly 
support this suggestion. 

Nine Child information \ioals for parents were developed and carried out 
by the projects (evident in the document analysis) are summarized as follows. 
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Pilot Projcct.s With Child infurnialion Goals 

(Number of Projects with Hinphasis in Goal Area) 



Goal Area 


Projects With Emphasis 


Child development/learning 


21 


How your child learns 


18 


Language development ot children 


17 


Cognitive development of children 


16 


Social development of children 


15 


Emotional development of children 


12 


Motor developiuent oT children 


10 


Physical development ot" children 


0 


Childhood diseases 


7 



The nu)st prevalent child iiilormalion goals were providing general 
intbrmaiion on how children develop and learn, and inTormation on the language, 
cognitive, and social development of children, birth to 5 years of age. This 
emphasis is generally consisteni with the emphases in other parent education 
programs. Of some concern is the need for more attention to the emotional and 
physical development of children in the program. Research, as noted in the 
hlcraturc review section of liiis report, indicau.s that successful parent education 
nrogranis give pric^nty \i) children's tMiit)rion;i! i]e\LMopment and the parent's role 
in that as[^ect of development. Otherwise, llw parent education )^()aLs of the 
pro\iram. as being implemented by the pilot projects, represent an important 
direction in terms of knowie 'i:e and skdis needed hv effective parents. Further, 
the goals interielaie with the identified scliuol readiness goals for children with 
an emphasis on physical, social, language, cogniti\e, and analytic skills. 



2) How were the parent educGtioti goals deterfiiined? Document analysis 
indicate that initially all of the pilot projects relied on the goals of other 
programs of a similar nature such as Parents As Teachers and Minesoia s Early 
Learning & Development. Further, they appropriately used suggested parent 
education emphases prevalent \\\ the literature in child development and family 
studies. As projects implemented their initial program designs, they used needs 
assessment siraici^ies such as parent surveys, feedback fr'oni participating parents, 
case study reports based on their home visits, and information gained from 
program training sessions to refine their goals. On the SPIF, project directors 
reported using four primary needs assessment strategies as. 

Assessments l;sed To Determine Parent Education Goals 
(Reponed in percentages) 



Straiei^v 


Percent Using 


Parent surveys 

P.iT-r^r^t ''^'^ J- 

Case studies 

Other assessment \ooU 


67 
57 
29 



Included in "other assessment tools'' were strategies such as getting 
suggestions from teachers, using input from collaborating agencies, and 
responding to suggestions from the advi^ur> cuuncih While assessments used lo 
determine the broad parent education goals were viable, projects would greatly 
benefit from utilizing more refined assessment techniques in determining specific 
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objectives for suh-populations w ithin their programs, Tliis obserN^aiion also holds 
true for designing individual parent education goals for particular families. _One 
of the strongest suggestions in the literature on parent education is that more 
parent-professional planning of goals and objectives occur at the dyad level of the 
parent and family in vol ved in receiving the service. The goal setting process 
with parents needs to promote more autonomy in parents in terms of problem 
solving situations. 

3) What delivery systems were used to earry out program goals and 
how were these systems used? The most prevalent delivery modes were 
home visits and group meetings, SPIF results indicate that 81 percent of the 
projects used home visits, the same percent used group meetings. Other modes of 
delivering parent education included persona! visits with parents at the parent 
educaiioii center, newsletters, parent lending libraries, and public dissemination 
activities at shopping malls, churches, and other conuiiunity places. 

An important question related to the delivery of parent education was: 
How were these delivery systems used? Document analysis and staff discussion 
during the site visits indicate the following; 

*Home visits were used to deliver both parenting information and child 
infoririatioiL These visits t\picull\ uKiuded ilic following; elements: clarification 
of purpose, presentation of information, demonstration of use of knowledge, 
involvement of parent(s) in application, and discussion of how the 
information/skill could be u.^ed in the home. Often relevant materials (books, a 



learning game or activity, or other maierial) were left with the parent for use 
with the child. Parent questions were invited and used as the basis for providing 
further information. 

Home visiting, according to document analysis and parent responses on the 
PFGIF, proved to he a very effective practice throughout most of the pilot 
projects. ITie data indicate that home visiting provided parents and children with 
individualized attention, a convenient means of participation, and a context in 
which home learning activities could easily be demonstrated and practiced. On the 
PFGIF, 98 percent of the parents (n = 142) cited the home visits as ''helpfuT' in 
terms of a parent education approach. The major problem with home visits cited 
by project directors (only three directors mentioned this problem) was that of 
parents not being home at the appointed time. 

Parent Perceptions Of Effectiveness Of Home Visit 

(Reported in percentages, n=109) 

Not Helpful Somewhat Helpful Helpful 

0 2 98 

*Group meetings were used in two major ua\s: lo provide information to large 
groups of parents on parenting and child development, and to provide small 
groups of parents information and activities on parenting, child development and 
home learning. Small group parent mcetim^s w here discussion and networking 
were prominent activities were cited as most effective hy project directors in 
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their documents. Only a few projects pointed to much success with large group 
meetings. The large group meetings that were successful were usually interrelated 
with other activities that were attractive to parents. Fur example, several projects 
reported in their documents that meals, child care, transportation, family 
projects, and related activities of interest to families were ways of attracting 
parent participation to the large group sessions. Ninety-seven percent of the 
Parents (on the Ft GIF) assessed the group meetings as a very helpful parent 
participation mode. 



Parent Perceptions Of Effectiveness Of Group Meetings 

(Reponed in percentages, n=146 ) 



Not HelDful 


Somewhat Helpful 


Helpful 


0 


3 


97 



^Several othe r delivery system modes proved useful. Among the most mentioned 
wa^ri* nersonal x'i'sirv. nt^wxltMtPrv. nnr(Mit/f;imilv lendinp libraries, public 
dissemination strategies (e.g., displays at shopping malls), announcements at 
churches, and media coverage of program activities. Personal visits at the 
"center'' or school prourain siic wcitr used iu iculIi paiciUs who elecicu not t*.) 
participate in the home visits. In some cases, parents were unable to participate in 
;my other manner. Newsletters were used in all uf the pilot projects. However, 
only 16 projects had a regular (usually monthly) newsletter. Staff used the 
newsletter to promote particular home learning activities and to introduce parents 
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to new resources fur use in enriching parent-child relationships. ii7 percent of 
parents (on the PFGIF) said they read and used the newsletter regularly. A tew 
projects found the parent lending library to be effective as a means of dehvering 
parent educalion information. 

A small number of programs (only three as noted in the document analysis) 
used videotapes of parent education activities as a means of reaching parents. One 
program had a videotape machme in the family education center for parents tc 
view tapes while visiting the school. 

An effective practice (as noted in the parent education literature - see the 
''Literature Review'^ section of this report) used /;v the pilot projects was the 
deployme nt of mult iple delivery systems in t arrvin}^ out parent education 
activities. In a related manner, projects adapted the use of various delivery 
systems to the schedules and preferences of parents and families. The 
participation of parents (based on both document analysis data and on the results 
of the PFGIF) in parent education activities is indicative of project effectiveness 
in this area of program development, llie following is a synthesis of parent self- 
reports on their participation in various parent education delivery system modes. 
This synthesis is based on the 167 parents uho completed the PFGIF and on data 
reported in the documents. 
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Parent Participation In Delivery System Modes 

(Reported in percentages) 



Delivery system 



Pi 



crcciii reporting participation 



Home visits 
Group meetings 
Newsletters 

Parent lending libraries 

Personal visits/conferences (at Center) 

Other (videotapes, infbrnial contacts) 



88 
86 
94 
56 
32 
22 



la Miiiunar), the 'nome vi^ii served as the primary means of delivering 
parent education activities to parents who participated in the continuing aspects of 
the projects. Group meetings served as another niajor delivery system with the 
small group nieetings that used parent discussion and networking as strategies to 
be mc)st effective. Newsletters that included parent information^ child learning 
activities, and related items of interest were perceived as very useful by parents 
and staff. The use o^^iidiiolc dcUycKv .vv.v/c'^^/.v ^^'lls o. st^'cns^fh of ^^lost of the nih^t 



4) What program activities were developed and used to achieve 

program goals and how were these activities used? Analysis of pilot 
project documents mdicate that the tolloAing types of activities were used: 
information dissemination, detnonstrotion. piirucipant involvement, cooperative 
Iccirniui^, materials and resounws, and neiw^n kn:i' . Rach of these types of parent 
education activities is briefly described as ihcv Vvcrc used in the pilot projects. 

Information Disscnunation. All of ilic i)ilv)i |)rojccts rchcd on information 



project'^. 
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dissemination strategies and activities. Infomiation dissemination took place in 
many dilTereui w^iys; presenraiions ai group meetings by authorities on child 
development, introduction of parent-child learning acti\'ities, intbmiation on 
child and faniily health, home visitor explanation of a skill or activity the parent 
was to learn and use, and presentation of infoniiation through the newsletters. 

Den^onstration. Home visitor demonstration of how to use a learning 
activity was the most prevalent forn^ of this activity type. Some group meetings 
included demonstrations on how to do activities, like sharing a book with your 
child. Some of the more typical examples of demonstration were: home visitor 
shows how to interact with child on a language activity; presenter demonstrates 
how parents and children can enjoy puzzles; home visitor shows parent how to 
respond to a child behavior problem: and home visitor demonstrates how parent 
and cliild can do a math activity tugether. 

Participant Involvement. In hionic vi^it>, i^roup meetings, and m parent- 
child activities in play group settings, participani involvement was used often as a 
learning activity. Home visitors included parent-child interaction activities in 
most visits. Sn^dl group meeting lime included parent involvement in discussion, 
hands-on activities, and time fo; parents iv; sliare with each other. Child 
involvement in doing activities with their parents and/or with the home visitor 
was prevalent in home visits, center activiiies. and in tutoring arrangements. T/ie 
parent education literature stroni^ly A^ipptjris partieipant involvement us an 
effective straieiiv. 

Cooperative Learning . Several of the programs practiced the 
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strategy/activity of having parenis work in cooperative learning situations. This 
was particularly true in small group parent meetings, seminars, and work 
sessions. Home visitors modeled this approach in their work with families. 
Examples cited in the documents include: parents working together in making 
home learning activities; parents discussing child behavior problems in a sharing 
maiuier; parents working with their children on a problem solving activity; 
parents working in teams discussing key points made in a large group 
presentation; and parents working together to plan a field trip. 

Materials/Resources. One of the must prevalent activity approaches was 
the dissemination of learning materials and resources that could enhance the 
family's learning. Most often this took the form of a parent or family lending 
library. However, some of the programs left books and other materials in the 
home on a permanent basis, hoping to instill literacy habits. 

Networkir ^ hecanie one of the sirofr^csi parent educaiion activities used by 
several proj^rams. Parents were organized into teams sometimes in a formal way 
but more often they were simply encouraged to use each other as learning 
rcso u I ccs , 

Tfie content of parent education acnvitics used in tlic projects was drawn 
from several sources: exemplary programs like l\nents As Teachers , resource 
booklets, commercially nn-de kits, early cliildhood curricula (like the High Scope 
r.arly Childhood Curriculum), local district early childhood education skills lists, 
and teacher and parent developed learning activities, hightecn of the pilot 
projects used ac tivities from the Parents As lea chers Program curriculum in 



some adapted form. Several projects also used the Bovvdoin Parent Training 
Method. However, over half of the projects used a combination of sources for 
developing their parent education activiiies, 

Parent cducunon acnviiies focused on the foUowins^: infant learning, 
parent-child relationships, general parenting skills, preparation for parenting, 
parent sclf-care, inforn^ation on and usage of parent/child/family resources in the 
community, family management, home care, stages of child development, health 
and safety, and school readmess. School readiness learning activities focused 
heavily on: language, social skills, reading, math, problem solving, and general 
readiness for school (inclusive of attitudes, knowledge, and skills needed for 
school success). 

All of the pilot projects had an orj^anized parent education activity^ system. 
'Hiis system usually included a curriculum framework for the age groups targeted 
(lor example, bntli to llircc or llucc to live year c^lds), a lesson plasi sequence 
(usually flexibly organized) for use in home visits or sUe-based programs, 
identified resources to use in the various lessons, and an evaluation component 
such as a checklist to signify mastery or achievement of an activity. 

Musi uf ihe [jiUn fyrojecis niaiched at least part of the learning aciiviiies lo 
identified child and/or parent needs articulated through the developmental 
assessments and through home visitor (or teacher) observations. Tor example, 
child needs identified on the DI.\L or on other assessment tools were used to then 
develop a learning activity plan tor use m the home by parent and child. 
Soirietiiiies this process included the child's classroom if he or she was m a child 
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development or kindergarten program. Ttie us e of individualized aetivities was an 
effective strategy for the projects that used it. The targeting of learning activities 
toward child skill-needs (as based on appropriate assessments) has been noted as 
one means of effectively aiding the child in becoming competent. 

In summary, paient education activities used included information 
dissemination, demonstration, participant involvement, cooperative learning, 
nialerials/resource deployment, and networking, with famihes. Content emphases 
included parent need areas and the comprehensive needs of children. Programs 
adapted activities from other exemplary programs, developed their own, and used 
commercially developed materials. A major strength was the use of 
individualized activities to meet particular child learning needs. This su ength um 
noted h\ parents tlurini^ the focus group discussions. Ba.sed on field notes taken 
during the parent discussions, one evaluator noted that p:^rents commented very 
positively on the value of parent education activities thai (1) helped them to better 
relate to their children. (2) gave them ideas on learning things they could do • nth 
their child, and (3j improved their child^s skill in completing activities like 
counting, identifying word^. and pickmg up after themselves. Also, many parents 
commented that the "hands-on activities" and the "networking activities" were 
most helpful. 
Implemeniati^n Stage 

Regardless of how well organized or meaningful parent education program 
designs are, the iitcralure indicates that the most difficult challenge for programs 
is ti) attract and maintain the invidvenient (jfat n.sk /parents. Thus, a key question 
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asked in the evaluation vv'a^>: 

5) Wfiai involvement methods did projects use to achieve parental 
participation in their programs and how were these involvement 
methods deployed? In effect, the evaUiators elosely assessed what incentives 
pilui project used and how ihcy used them. 

As indicated in the General Program hiforniation section of the repoit, SO 
percent (or more) of the pilot projects used six basic methods to improve 
participation in parent education activities: child care, transportation, home 
visits, telephone and vviiiien leininders, adaptive seheduhng, and media coverage. 
These are proven practices according to the Hterature, and pilot project narrative 
in their documents indicate these practices did increase their participation rates 
over the three year period. 

Projects used these involvement methods in various ways. For example, 
child care was used ai group nieeiings so that parents with a younger child could 
attend without having to find or pay for child care. IVansporiaiion to and from 
meetings and other activities made it possible for parents without transportation 
to be a part of these programs. Home visits removed the time, space, and 
transportation barriers for many at risk families, thus allowing them to 
participate in the program's activities. Telephone and written meeting reminders 
acted as a support for busy parents to keep on target for assigned group sessions, 
home visits, or other scheduled activities. .Adaptive scheduling (scheduling 
according to parenl/fanuly needs) included repeating group sesj,ions twice or even 
three times and planning activities at tinies and places convenient for parents, 
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Perhaps one of the most effective straiei]ies projects used was niatchin;^ program 

activities and related context issues (place, time, and date} to the particular needs 

and styles of different parents and families. The literature consistently identifies 

tliis matching of activities and involvtMiienl modes to parent and family needs as 

an effective practice. 

Parent assessments of the value of different involvement methods in 

helping them lo participate in parent education program activities is instructive. 

line following is a summary of parent responses on the PFGIF to items related to 

involvement siraicgies thai cnabltu thciii lu pariicipate in program activities. 

Parent Responses To PFGIF Items On 
Strategies That Enabled Them To Participate 

(Reported in percentages, ri=166) 



Strategy enabled participation 

Adaptive scheduling of niectings 
Home visits 
Child Care 
lYansportation 



Percenta g e Respondin g Yes 

57 
55 
52 
30 



Clearly, many parents were able to participate in progran^ activities 
because they had support resources like child care, transportation, home visits, 
and adaptive scheduling of meetings. Collaboration among school and community 
groups on using incentives and supports to enhance parent participation is one 
way to better use existing resources >trcniithen the program/parent 
relationship. 



Staff training and development are essential lo the integrity and 
effectiveness of programs. The question studied in this regard was: 
6) What staff development activities were used to enable staff to 
effectively implement the parent education program? 

Prior staff experiences and education provided the foundation upon which 
the programs based tlieir initial efforts As noted previously, the staff of the pilot 
projects had a diversity of prior work experiences and were typically well 
educated in early childhood education, child development, and/or related v.hild 
and family study disciplines. Based on data from the SF1F^\ project staff had 
considerable prior training and related work experiences. 

Past Professional Ivxperiences of Staff 

(Percentage of projects v ith staff who had the following work experiences) 



Ex perie nce ['eicciiLa^ 

Teaching 90 

Home Visiting 86 

Teacher Aide / 1 

Social Work 62 

Administrative 43 
Nursing 9 



All of the projects directors had a college degree and the average director had 
considerable experience in early childhood education positions in their district. 

As noted earher in this report, sta ff naming was an integral part of the 
pilot projects" continuing aciiviiies. Parent edLK;ition programs such as Parents 
As Teachers, Kenan F-amily Idteracv Pr^ 'Jiain, and Minnesota F.arly LcaiTiing 
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and Development Program were reviewed in terms of their goals, activities, and 
delivery systems. In some cases, pilot project staff visited these programs or had 
consultants from them present workshops to their staff. Siatewide training 
sessions offered information and resources on case management, home visiting, 
planning and conducting group meetings, human relations training, program 
managenient, rjssessment/eviiluation, nnd other tonics. Project to projrrt 
ni'{\vorkin\^ also provided a means of training with projects sharing ideas and 
issues of importance to each other. The networking approach needs to be 
nurtured as research indicates that man y effective parent education strategies 
ernerue from these types of sessions. 

Interagency and school and community collaboration are important parts of 
parent education. Thus, this process was examined within the pilot projects. 
7) What types of interagency and school/community collaboration 
have parent education programs used to achieve their goals? 

Pilot projects collaborated with various agencies in the community. Tills 
process was typically a two-way relationship with participating agencies. Ninety 
percent of project directors reported that collaboration with other agencies was 

hi'lntul nI:iviTin pitlTiT mo/i^r'Ht^ nr ill: nor inlt^ in \ht^ v,nri"pv;v; of their nrOi^riins 

Yet a majority of project directors said that interagency collaboration needed 
improvement. The following is a summary of the projects use of particular 
groups in the community as reponed on the SPn\ 
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Project Lse ot Interagency Resources in Iheir Community 

(Kenorted in. percentagos) 



Acencv 


Pcrconraize usins asencv 


Other (Hospitals, business, churciiesj 


95 


Health Depanment 


90 


Department of Social Serv ices 


80 


Babynet 


70 


Clemsor. Extension Service 


55 


WIC (Women. Infant, & Children) 


50 



Typically, these community agencies were used to meet specific parent, 
child, and family needs. For example, several pilot projects collaborated with 
Clemson Extcivsio]! in planning and ^.»ffering specific parent education programs 
un topics like safety, parent-child relations, and positive discipline. Likewise, 
collaboration with the Health Department on child and family health issues as wtII 
as on prenata! care were examples idciUificd by projs.>.iS i;i llieir documents. 

Pilot projects also contributed lo the efforts of collaborating agencies. 80 
peiLent provided parent education services for clients of other agencies. Many 
project directuis served on advisory councils for other community agencies. A 
few piloi projects have developed strong and continuing interagency relationships 
ipi iheir communities. However, irtosi of ilic pilot projects need to improve their 
interai^ency and community collaboration system. This need is also present in 
mira-school and district 'clationships. In too many cases, intra-school 
collaboration on parent education activities is only minimally present. Closer 
\vorking relationships between the parent education [)n)grams and district early 
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childhood programs is needed. 
Kvaluation Stag^ 

Evaluation of die success ol paieiii euucaiion aciiviue^ is esseniiai lo the 
refinement and improvement of program^. Of particular importance is the 
assessment processes used to monitor the progrin.n's achievement of goals and 
objectives, 

8) What assessment processes have parent education programs used 
to record progress toward achievement of their goals? 

Pilot projects used several means of recording progress toward 
achievement of parent education goals. Participation records were a means of 
recording parent attendance in home visits, group meetings, use of materials and 
resources, and staff-parent conferences. Recordini^ of staff completion of 
activities was another process used. The number of home visits, group meetings, 
and related parent education tasks carried out by staff were documented by 
projects. Most projects used some fonn of case management to coordinate this 
process. Projects also used parent evaluations of activities to gain a perspective 
on the cttcctiveness of various services. P^or example, some projects had parents 
complete home ^ isit evaluations. Most projects had parents complete an 
evaluation form after each group meeting or small group seminar session. 
Document analysis showed that 90 percent of the projects had an external 
cvaluator assess their program at least once during the three year period. In 
addition, staff evaluation of ihe parent education activities v;as carried out in all 
of the projects. 
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The evaluation philosophy used in a majority of the projects (about 70 
percent according to document analysis) was thai of management by objectives. 
Thai is, projects used a check list to record completion of particular parent 
education objectives. In addition, (jpcn communication between parents and stuff 
provided valuable assessment information. Hiis was particularly evident in the 
staff evaluation of progress made with individual parents and families. 

Like most beginning parent education projects (See the "Literature 
Review'' section of iliis report). South Carolina's program was strong on 
collecting and documenting data related to parent participation, completion of 
tasks, parent feedback on usefulness of various activities, and staff perspectives on 
what was working in the program. The need exists, however, to refine the 
assessment process to heiier evaluate the uijluence of activities and experiences on 
parents and families as related U) desired outcufncy In other words, the program 
needs to develop more specific and longitudinal evaluation processes that address 
the relationships among program design, program implemei:iation, and program 
outcomes( related to parent behaviors that are furthering children's readiness for 
school). This is particularly needed at the dyad level of parent educator-parent 
planning of activities for individual parcnt/lanuly clients. The philosophy of 
individualization of parent education is prcsciu in most of the pilot projects but its 
actualization needs more rcfinemem and development. More specific case 
manai^ement assessment processes would provide a basis for better articulating^ 
proiircss toward objectives wiili individual parentifamily cUents. 

Of significance to the evaluation component is the criteria and standards 
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used to determine program effectiveness. 

9) What performance criteria and standards have programs used to 
determine their effectiveness in achieving their parent education 
goals? 

Like most pilot project efforts, the South Carolina parent education 
program focused on observable phenomena as initial criteria for determining 
their effectiveness. Thus, the criteria most often used were the (1) delivery of 
parent education activities, (2) parent participation in activities, and (3) parent 
and/or staff perceptions of the usefulness and effectiveness of the activities. 
Document analysis indicates that all of the pilot projects used these criteria (in 
some form or another) as baseline data for determining their effectiveness. Only 
about 20 percent of the pilot projects used more sophisticated criteria such as 
increased parent knowledge/skills in specific parenting areas, parent and parent- 
child behavior changes, and improved parent attitudes toward their children. 
Even fewer programs used outcome-based criteria related to children's improved 
scliool readiness. As noted in the literature review, most pilot projects in parent 
education initially focuh on what is happening in the program in order to establish 
a functional identity. Yet, pr()\^rum leaders need to now devise and use more 
school readiness related criteria in the eviiluaiiofi process. Tliis is the next natural 
step in the evolution of the evaluation scheme tor the program. 

The recording uf evidence tc) support the :ichievernent of parent education 
goals vv^is inherent in the programs design. 





10) What evidence has been provided by parent education programs 
to support the achievement of their parent education goals? 

Four types of evidence have been used by pilot projects to document the 
achievement of parent education goals: delivery of activities, parent participation, 
parent sarisfactioii, and usage L»t' aLiiviitcN l)y paiciUs and Liiikheri. 

Data from the SPIF indicate that llic program provided and docurncrjcd 
parent education aciiviiies in the form of home visits, group meetings, individual 
confcrencin\>. newsletters. Icfuling libraries, and other means such as media 
awareness. Projects documented completion of activities through weekly record 
keeping and case managenieni records, Projects delivered an average of 1.5 
huiue visits a month and 12 group meetings a year. Depending on program 
emphasis, some programs delivered 4 home visits per month while others did not 
deliver this service. Group nieciings ranged I'rom 1 lo 72 per year across the 
projects. Document analysis indicates that the average project disseminated 5 
newsleiters a year, provided lending hhriiry ser\'ices a minimum of once a week, 
and published or broadcast media [)ieccs on die pn^gram 4 times per year. Parent 
educatii)n was clcarl\ the major emphasis of most proi^rams as shown in the 
document analysis records and a\ empirically documented in the SPIF and PFGIF 
results. 

Parent participation in parent education activities was another means of 
documenting achievcjiicnt of goals. As noted earlier in the report, an averag e of 
76 parents per project participated in the home visits . Projects reported (SPIP^ 
resuUs) that an average of 1 16 parents per month participLUed in group meeiings 
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Again, programs whose primarv emphasis was parent education achieved higher 
panicipation in these activities. Data from the PFGIF indicate that 76 percent of 
the parents(n~i43) reported participating in home visits at least once every two 
months. The following table summarizes parent participation in group meetings. 



Parent Participation in Group Meetings per Year 

(Reported m percentages, n=153) 



N^imber Attended Per Year Percent attending 

1 12 

2 11 

3 11 

4 12 

5 7 

6 12 

7 3 

8 2 

9 5 

10 6 

11 !9 



Almost 90 percent of the pareiu.s attended two or more group sessions each year. 
77 percent attended three or more group sessions, and 66 percent attended four 
or n^ore sessions. Con^.pared to ilie early experiences of other projects like South 
Carolina's, this participation paltciii is veiv strong. 

In addition, PFGIF data suggests that 8S percent of the parents read the 
newsletter regularly and 54 percent used the lending library regularly. 
I)i)cumetit analysis data suggesr^ ihai parents were also regular participants in 
conferences at the parent cdiicannti centers :md in site-based parenting activities 
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with the children. 

Parent satisfaction witli parent eJucalion activitit'x was also used to assess 
the achievement of program uoals. Data from llie PFGIF indicate that 98 percent 
of the parents (n-l()9) who panicipaied in home visits found them to be helpful 
while 97 percent (n=146) found the group meetings to be helpful . In addition, 97 
percent said "family educational activities" provided by the projects were helpful. 
Document analysis data noted that parents pointed to in-home learning activities 
and group meetings as very helpful lo them m better preparing their children for 
school. Several parents commented ui the focus groups that they were learning 
and using activities iluu are making a ditYercPice in their children's becoming 
ready for school. One mother said, ^'I wish I had this program for my older 
child; he would be doing better if 1 had known then what I know now." Staff also 
helicxe that the parent educaiii^n aaivitics are havin^^ a positive influence on 
parents. Ninety percent of the project directors (SP IF) said the pr ogram wa s 
helpful 10 parents. 75 percen t said their parent education program was 
efFective in meeting ^oals . 

Parent, cliiLL arid fannly iiv^-oivcmeni in parent education activities was 
another means used to assess program clYect. Unfortunately, projects did not 
fully document this aspect of iheir programs influence. Some documents included 
parent testimonials. For example, one mother noted ^Ve visit the library every 
week now that the home \ isitor introduced us to it." Another mother said: ^'I 
spend more time talking with my child now wlien we go grocery shopping. 1 
realize now that it is nnponant/* Many other examples of involvement by 



parents and children were noted. 

The data support then projects (h' hievrd a very hi^h parent participation in 
parent cdiicadon activities and thai projects achieved the delivery uf many 
appropriate activities. Future efforts need to focus on better assessment of 
involvement, beha\ ioral change, and long-term program influences on children's 
school readiness. 

II) What have parents perceived as most helpful to them with 
regards to the parent education activities in which they participated? 
Parent responses on the PFGIF and program self-report data in the 

documents indicate parous w ere }}iost pleased with three pans of the parent 
education endeavor: (1) the delivery of activities, (2) the activities that enabled 
them to be better teachers of their children, and (3) the involvement strategies 
which enabled them to participate. 

On the PFGIF, parents indicated that the diversity of delivery systems and 
the manner in which services were delivered were most heipfuL As noted 
previously, home visits and group meetings were perceived as very helpful by the 
parents. Document analysis in.dicatcs that parents felt the home visitors v.'cre 
effective in delivering meaningful parent education aciivities and that their 
tlexibility in scheduling visits was most helpful. Analysis of data presented by 
projects in their self-report documents suggests that statewide, parent attendance 
(being ho me at the ag^rccd . ipo n lime) in scheduled home visits slightly exceeded 
80 percent. Hiis is a key iiulicaiion that parents saw these visits as educational and 
relevant to their concerns. Nationally, the literature suggests that any percentage 
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{)f attendance above 70 is very high. 

Parent pcrcepUcjus of ilic cffc^iivcncss i)i parent education activities are 
noted in prujecl documents. The three benefits mentioned most often by parents 
in the documents are: ( 1) improved inv relationship with my child, (2) helped me 
better prepare my child for scliou!, and (3) helped me better understand my 
child's development. 

Parents were most tespofisive to the supports programs provided that 
enabled them to narticinaie. Over 50 percent of the parents (PFGIF) said that 
child care and adaptive scheduling of activities enabled them to participate. 
Almost one third said that tranNporiation enabled them to take advantage of group 
programs at the school or center. Document data adds an important parent 
perception: thai the pos itive, wa rm, an d sup ponive behavior of the staf f i ncreased 
their desire to participate . 

Based on parent peiceptiun^ expie^^ed in the PFGIF and document data. 
South Carolina's program is seen as supportive, relevant, and 
effective. Staff competency and sensitivity to individual parent needs is often 
noted by the pareni.s <i.s the icey lo this success. 

12) How do parents pereeive the impact of the parent education 
program on themselves, their ehildren. and their families? 

Parents noted in the focus i^roups tiiai in iproved parent self ima^ e was one 
major injluence (}/ the parent education C(n}ip<)nent. They continually commented 
to the cvaluators that they tell better prepared to help their children and 
consequently felt better about ihemsehes. 
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Parents also noied ihai iheir children are better prtpared for school. 
Parents often made observations about this aspect of the program's influence. In 
one focus group, for c\aiii[)le. scveial parents talked about how "this child" uses 
language more and is more iiueresied in things than a older sibling. A few 
parents who participated in the focus groups had children who had been in the 
progran and who were now in first grade. They commented that these children 
are succeeding and doing dramatically better than their older siblings. 
Parent Education Component Recommendations 

1) Increase the proi^rarn s narcni cJucation component emphasis with a clear 
goal of increasing the school readiness of children at risk for failure. AH 
projects should have a major emphasis in the parent education emphasis . 

2) Explore the development of a collaborative birth to three years of a^e parent 
education pros^rani wiih "key supportivtr agent:ies/groups'' in each community. 

3) Develop an intni-srhool earl\ childhood preschool parent education 
component O years lo school entry) that provider all parenis with ba.sie 
information on helping children get prepared for school and that provides 
intensive services for parents of children at risk for school failure, 

4 ^ Continue the use o] "pa.rcf^t snnnori" stratcyjes like child care, iransportation, 
and adaptive scheduhng. Slaft have achieved a remarkable level of parent 
participation. 

5) Reinforce the competent and \ensitive job staff have achieved by providing 
more statewide attention to the program's pioneering work. 

6) Provide f^iore lechfiiad ii,\}.i}.tu!icc liJ stuff in their efforts to develop more 
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refined parent education curricuhi and assessment systems. 

L it^racv Training & Adult Education, The second component 
examined in the evaluation was the hieracy and adult education activities carried 
out by {lie pilot projecis. The same set of evaluation questions as used in the 
parcni education componeni uas used m. assessing this component. 
Design Stage 

i) What are the major literacy/training and adult education goals of 
the parent education program as reflected in the work of the pilot 
projects? Ail of the piloi projects have some form of literacy training and adult 
education focus whether ihrough direct or indirect services. The breadth and 
intensity of these services vaiies hum program to program, depending on their 
goals and objectives. While 90 peicciit i according to document analysis) of the 
pilot projects include literacy training and adult education as a focus of their 
efforts, less than 30 percent identified it as a major program emphasis on the 
SPJF. 

Two goals that are prevalent are: ( 1 ) addressing the general literacy needs 
of high risk parents, and i2) helping parents complete formal educational 
experiences and to attam n.eeded job irainiPig experiences. In addition, some 
programs have developed family literacy goals as a major emphasis. Pilot 
projects using the Kenan Family Literacy approach have literacy and adull 
education, as major conipoiiciil^ in tiicir [)iogiams. Given ihc rCM-Un h jinuuiiis 
that adult education and job traitiim: increase parent functionin^i, this }^oal area 
eeds ( n:> i de / "u h! v nu)i'c i^me i / 1 KfCt vi i / // ui .S i > u t !i C i/ / "< / // / 1 a s j) ro ^ rum . 
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2) How were the paren! education program literacy/training 
and adult education goals developed? Pilot projects used needs assessment 
strategies like -parent surveys, dcniugraphic data on percentage of parents who 
had completed high sehooh parent feedback, input from advisory councils, 
feedback from adult educators, case study material, and other means to determine 
literacy/training and adult education goals and objectives. Beyond these typical 
assesMnent modes, sonie projects developed their goals through planning efforts 
with local schools and v\ ith individual parents. Parent input, often gained from 
parents at group meetings. p!0\'idcd a major suurcc o!* information on diis need. 
Projects also used parent feedback on how to best organize literacy and adult 
education activities. An iiut-gial part of this component was the manner in which 
adult education activities were designed and delivered to parents. Thus, a key 
aspect of the evaluatioii v.as the assessment of how programs delivered 
literacy/training and adult education services. 

3) What delivery systems have been used to carry out the 
literacy/training and adull educalion goals? Several delivery systems 
were used: providing parents with informal learning experiences, providing them 
with literacy materials (and training), helping them access community literacy 
resources, helping ihcm enroll in adult education courses, and involving them in 
literacy enriching experiences in school sponsored activities. In many cases, 
iiicruc\ cnf ii'linictii ucliviiuw wrr^' (h'livrr(ul in a way that the entire family was 
involved. 

Group meetings, home \ isits, and lending libraries were the most prevalent 
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delivery systems used tor pruinuLini: parent-child and tamily literacy 
enhancement. For example, in one project parents learned how to share books 
with their children through a group sharing activity. In another project, home 
visit activities included iiieracy enriching materials for the entire family. A few 
projects used the Kenan Family Literacy approach and involved parents and 
cliildren in various shared learning experiences. 

One of the more proniisnni priWiiccs used is [he Family Education Center, 
'I'his concept provides a ^'ccnler" in the school or parent education program 
where family literacy materials, resources, and training are available. A diversity 
of literacy activities took place at the center: group meetings, exammation of 
literacy nialerials, traiiniig, individual counseling, parenl-chiid learning liiiic^* 
and other experiences. Adult education courses and related adult literacy 
enhancing programs are offered in the "center". This practice gives more 
visibility to the liieracy/trainmg and adult education component of the program. 
It also provides a central defining place for parents to identify with in temis of 
both their adult learning needs and their chiMrenN educational and developmental 
needs. 

Ailuit edijctition courses and iah triunimi anivities were important delivery 
modes in some of the prtdects. The approach, context, and process used in some 
of the pilot projects proved verv effective in attracting and sustaining parent 
participation in adult litcracv and cducaiioiial endeavors. For example, one 
program used individualized counseiing in helping parents plan and study for 
their GED examination. Within a haniily liducation Center this same program set 
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up an adult education library, study tables, and on-site counseling and tutorial 
support. The ^'matching'' of the scheduling of adult education courses with 
available child-care und in some cases transportation) proved especially attractive 
to many parents. The huu:>ii\g uf adLill literacy/training and educational activities 
in local elementary schools prove ' to be very enticing. Field notes of discussions 
with parents indicate that the irudiiional stnicturin'^^ and offering of adult 
education needs to be reconsidered in lii^ht of parent and family situations in 
today's world. 

4) What program activities were developed and used to achieve 
literacy/training and adult education goals and how were these 
activities used? Adult and fanulv iiter:u:v i^oals were actualized throuiih the 
use of activities similar to those used in the parent education component of the 
program. Activities that includci^ information dissemination, demonstration, 
participant involvement, and the distribution of resources and materials were 
predominant. For example, all 2i progran^.s presented mformation on general 
literacy skills such as the importance of lalking with your child, how to share 
reading materials as a family activity, ideas v)n community literacy resources like 
the library, and many other literacy enriclui^j experiences. 

During home visits, another program demonstrated ways for parents and 
children to use daily reading as an cnjosablc activity. One of the most effective 
activities {whcihcr earned out ui a hu^uL mmi in a '^rc ip meetin^^} was the 
demonstration and involvement of parciUs m ihircni-child learning activities. The 
core of this approach was t hat parents had in first Icani a literacy skill in order to 
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nnply it with their chikhcf) in diiv^t iiUcraLlioM. Tlius, in a group sciiing parcnt^ 
would learn how to rci\d a to each other (in a parent role playing type of 

activity) and then at a later time engage in this same activity with their child. 
i.eayin}^ Utcrjcy t}uiicnul>, in ilic Ih>ihc iHid r/iukim^ ihcm available in family 
learning ccniers proved qaiic rffeciive. Parents, during the focus groups, often 
commented on the value of having such materials for daily use in the home. 

Literacy/training and adult education activities consisted of established 
study guides for use in achieving GFiD certificates, adult education diploma 
courses, individualized ^tuJ) ni:ueria!>, foi aUaining j specific job >.kill (e.g.. 
computer skills), and supplementary materials for attaining needed adult 
education. The use of peer ieachin\^, ncnvorkini^. cooperative learning, and 
individualized instruction were learnin;^ (Wtivity approaches that parents 
positively commented on in the focus i^roups. line literature findings in this 
component of parent education ;>irongl> supports the use of adaptive, 
iridividualized, and personali/ed learmng aciivuies. South Carolina' s parent 
edui uiion proi^rurn nccd,\ to develop even more intensive ard individualized adult 
education activity appruadics. 
Implementation Sta^e 

Attracting and sustaining pareni participation in literacy and aduh 
education activities is a major challenge to parentmg programs. 
5) What involvement methods did projects use to achieve parental 
participation in Uteracyltrainin}^ and adult education and how were 
these methods dcplnyed'/ Pvojccis used various involvement methods to 
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achieve parent participaliun. 1ji addition lo using supports like on-site or nearby 
child care, transportation, and adaptive .scheduling, si)mc /)r(j\^ranLs used effective 
prarlice.s such as individunlizcil coiinselin}^ . scholarships (or other financial 
supports), tutoring, honic-hascd UhlJ study modules, on-site adult education 
offerin^is, and ^'parent network'uni^ . Field notes from the parent focus group 
sessions indicate that many parents v\erc enabled and empowered to participate 
meaningfully in adult education courses and activities as a result of these 
involvement strategies. 

These involvement methods were used in various ways by the pilot 
projects. For example, child care was used to free up parents from the cost of 
finding such care (which often precluded iheir participation). Transportation was 
critical because traditionally adult education courses are offered at only one place 
in a school district. Ad:inrive srhc^diiliniL^ allowed parents ro nnrsue adult 
education study while not neglecting other critical parent and family 
responsibilities. Locating courses and materials/resources close to parents 
increased the access ot this service to parents. Financial support enabled parents 
who wanted to participate but could not afford books or materials to take 
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"center approach^^ proved hii^hly effective. The meshing of child care, on-site 
avaihihil-'^y of course^. consishMit ('ouns^^lmg from the v., me professional, 
establishment of parent netvvorks, and daily transportation created an ecology of 
successful pursuit of adult lea r ning in some of the pilot projects. 

Staff competency is critical to developing and refining an effective 
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literacy/training and adult education component. Thus, the question examined in 
this regard was: What staff development activities have been used to 
help staff tarry out the literacy/training and adult education 
component of the parent education program? Staff have acquired ideas 
on planning and using family literacy activities from various sources: the general 
parent education materials training they received, informal sharing of ideas 
among staff from different projects, workshops on parent-child learning 
activities, and through participation in interagency training programs. For most 
staff, the training has focused on activities to use with families. Some training 
emphasized orj^anizing and using lending libraries and a few staff members 
acquired information on organizing family education centers. Document analysis 
indicate that staff of a few programs received training in family literacy program 
strategies through participation in workshops offered by model program trainers 
like those associated with the Kenan Family Literacy Project. 

Adult education planning and implementation training was mostly acquired 
through informal working relationships with adult educators within the districts 
of the pilot projects. All of the pilot project directors had at least exposure to 
this aspect of program development through workshop topics presented by the 
South Carolina Department of Hducation. A major need for staff' training in the 
future is more emphasis ofi staff iraifini}^ in the literacyltrainin^ and adult 
education conipoficnt. This need is being partially addressed by the availability of 
family literacy training by staff from the National Family Literacy Center. Only 
a few programs have fully developed and integrated a family and adult literacy 
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and education component into their parent education programs. 

Interagency and school/community collaboration is a key to having a 
successful literacy/training and adult education component. Thus, a major 
evaluation question was: 

7)\\hat type of interagency and school/community collaboration has 
been used to achieve the literacy/training and adult education goals? 

Data tYom the SPIF indicate that 75 percent of the pilot projects have an 
active interagency council or are a part of an active interagency council. Between 
75 and 80 percent (based on combined calculations from SPIF and document 
analysis data) have collaborative relationships with adult and family literacy 
f^roups in their communities. These relationships typically involve a sharing of 
talents, resources, and activities related to enhancing adult and child literacy. On 
the SPIF, for example. ()5 percent of the project directors said that tutorin^i was 
made possible throui^h interagency efforts. Oiher examples are highlighted in the 
project documents, ^fhese include cosponsoring literacy fairs, exchanging ideas at 
advisory council mectini^s, and networking with each other on various projects. 

Adult education atid job trainini^ arc most effectively deployed in those 
prograrns wuh strong intra-school \ystcni and interagency collaboration systems. 
Document analysis suggests that only about 40 percent of the pilot projects have 
this needed combination of internal and external support for implementing 
effective adult education and job training courses and activities. When in place, 
the collaboration system provided the framework for offering adult cducaiion/job 
training activities tliat: supported l!ic invoKcnicni of at risk parents, guided 
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parents in planning and completing needed adult education courses, and helped 
them (where desired) achieve job placements. Examples of collaborative 
outcomes cited in project documcnis include: business sponsorship of internships, 
loaning of business staff to an adult educati^Mial program for tutoring, sharing of 
supplies and resources, providing child care, wffciing courses and activities at 
sites close to the parents, and providing transportation for parents. 

The inieniiiency and ininhschool coiiaboraiion paradigm needs to be more 
fully developed in some of the pilot projects. While 85 percent of the project 
directors said they work with adult educaiion staff in their districts, document 
analysis and site visit data suggest that the relationship between several of the 
projects and their adult education partnorN is not a truly facilitative endeavor. 
Project staff are often more insightful of the needs of at risk parents and how to 
meet those needs than adult education staff. In too many cases, rigidity of course 
offerings, a lack of willingness to use adaptive scheduling, and other "turf- 
relatcd'' behaviors preclude the projects f:oin achieving a higher level of adult 
education involvement of parents. 

Essential t() increasing pro;^ra}u cjfct (nc css m enrolling and '<upporting at 
risk parents in adult education and job trainin\^ activities is a more coherent and 
proactive intra-and-extra collaooratiun .sy^cni 
Kvaluation Stage 

Attainment of Literacy/Training & .\duli iiducation goals was assessed in 
vario , ways, with the emphasis on attainr :\\\ of individual parents goals in this 
regard. 
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8) What assessment processes have been used to record progress 
toward the achievement of literacy/training and adult education 
goals? 

Projects with a tully developed literacy and adult education component 
used parent enrollment in courses/activities, usage of the family and adult literacy 
facilities, parent completion of GED or Adult Education courses, placement of 
parents in job training, parent feedback on the value of particular experiences, 
and staff observatiuris to determine ib.c effectiveness of the program. Pilot 
projects emphabiicing this component maintained a case management approach lu 
assessing the progress of individual parents toward achievement of goals mutually 
developed. Feedback was an essential part of this process with parents providing 
insights on obstacles to their pursuit of educational goals and staff using this 
information to restructure particular aspects of the program. The most effective 
adult literacy and educational assessment processes were focused on an 
individualized plan for each parent. 

9) What performance crittriu and ^standards have programs used to 
determine their effectiveness in achieving literacy and adult 
education goals? 

Pilot projects with a literacy/training and adult education component used 
performance criteria such as the offering of a specific service, parent 
participation, parent completion of a specific course or activity, parent 
satisfaction, and staff as>,es.sment. Appropriately, most projccis focused nn 
improved parent self competence as the primarx standard by which to jud^e the 
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effectiveness of this aspect of the program. 

10) What evidence has the programs used to support the achievement 
of their literacy/training and adult education goals? 

Family literacy activities and usui^e were used to document achievement of 
these f^oals. Data on the use of lending library materials, parent attendance at 
literacy events and activities, and parent comments on iheir usage of literacy 
materials in the family were collected by project staff. Two of the most noted 
items in documents arc parent confirmation '.)! \\h reased public library use and 
increased literacy time with iheir children. 

Adult education and lrinnin\> achievements were documented through 
perceniai^e of parents coniplctim^ hi\j:h schooL CED equivalency, or a Job trainini^ 
placement. Parent satisfaction with their adult education activities was another 
means used. 

11) What have parents perceived as most helpful to them with 
regards to the literacyltrainini^ and adult education activities in which 
they participated? 

Parents viewed the lairnly literacy aciiviiies and resources provided by the 
projects as most helpful. Ninety-six percent of the parents (PGIF, n=l 17) said the 
program's family education services were helpful. Parents using GED, Adult 
Hducation, and Job Training services also noted these services were helpful. 
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Parent Perceptions of Literacy/Training & Adult Fducation 

Services 

(Reponed in percentages) 



Service ' 



Not Helpful Somewhat helpful Helpful 



Adull enrichment courses (n=4X) 
Job training (n-l^) 
GED activities (n=39) 



0 
(J 
0 



6 
37 
5 



94 

63 
S7 



[document analysis indicates that parents telt that support services like child care, 
individualized counseling, adaptive scheduling of courses, offering 
courses/activities at nearby sites, transportation, and helping attain financial 
support were essential to their involvement and completion of literacy and adull 
education activities. 

12) How do parents perceive the impact of the literacy/training and 
adult education activities on themselves, their children, and their 
families? 

Parenis noied the positive impact of completing high school or other adult 
learning experiences on their self image. During focus groups parents often 
commented that they felt like belter role models for their children and believed 
they were better equipped to acquire a job. 

Parents also noted that their children admired their commitment to attain 
an education. Some parents, however, did note that their returning to school 
caused stress with a spouse or friend. They were pleased that counseling and 
support fioin staff weie available to help them handle the problem. 
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Literacy and Ad ult Education Recommendations 

1) Increase the proi^runis^ emphasis on this component, 'I^he integration of adult 
education into early chiklhood parent education has proven to be a inost eflective 
antidote to the ri>ks of puveny, illiteracy, and unemployment. 

2) Streni^thcn the itiinhschool system collaboraiion process between parent 
education and adult education. Mure responsiveness within adult education 
programs is essential not just for the parent education effort but far parents and 
citizens in general, fhe world has changed and new supports and resources are 
needed to enable young and old adults lo attain needed and enriching educational 
goals. 

3) Continue to build pro^ram-conununity business partnerships that integrate 
educational training and job placement oppoiiunities for parents. 

4) Pursue the further development of Fannly Education Centers where parent 
education, child developnient, adult education, and child/family services are 
offered in an integrated and relevant fashion. 

Child Services . 71ie Child Services component of the South Carolina 
Target 2000 Parent Hducation Prograni anned to impact the chdd^; school 
readiness through appropriate educational, health, developmental, and related 
activities. It hoped to achieve parental participation in these services so that 
parents could eventually become brokers of needed child support services and 
activities. Findings of pilot project achievements in this component of the 
program are reported in a manner similar to that of parent education and 
literacy/lraiiiini: aiKl uduil cducalion. 
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Design Stage 

1) What are the goals of the child services component of the parent 
education program as reflected in the work of the pilot projects? 

71 percent of the project directors noted on the SPIF that Child Services 
were a nutjor emphasis in ihcir proi^ram. However, all of the projects noted 
goals tor child services in iheir self report documents. All projects had a specific 
goal for delivering Developmental Assessments lo children in the birth to 5 years 
of age range. Projects also had goals related to providing children with: 
educational services, health services, medical services, dental services, and other 
child-support services. Projects consistently noted a major goal of these services 
was to improve children's school readiness. A^i important goal for some projects 
was to provide children with indLvidualized .\cr vices based on identified needs. In 
addition, programs that focused on delivering individualized services usually 
integrated this aspect into their overall parent and family case management 
system. The integration of child services with parent education activities throt4gh 
home visits and center-based strategies h\ several of the projects is noted as a 
ver) ejfective practice. The parent eJucalioii literature encourages this 
integration as research suggests that pareiii> .uul children acquire new knowledge 
and skills better within contexts where iIk> arc sharing and supporting each 
other. 

2) How were the child service goals determined? 

Initially, projects relied on data available m school records and on referral 
data from other agencies. With the establishment ot a program structure, projects 
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reported using staff observation, parent feedback, teacher reports, developmental 
assessment inventories, and related procedures to develop child service goals. 
Staff used criteria identified as indicative of a child being "at risk" as a means of 
initial assessment in many cases. '1 hus, a child who was poor, in a single parent 
family, and/or identified by school personnel as likely to experience difficulties in 
school was chosen for further assessment. Individualized child assessments (case 
study method) were used to deiet nune specific ^^oals for children in most of the 
pilot prijjects. These ucrtr lypiually Cij!n()ichensive in nature and carried out in 
collaboration with parents and other professic^nals as appropriate. 
3) What delivery systems were used to carry out the child service 
goals? 

Projects wise!)' used a plethora of deli\ery systems to reach children with 
critical services. In many cases, services were delivered during home visits (thus 
integrating parent and child services), in connection with group meetings, in 
individualized modes at school sites, in the community through interagency 
activities and events, and through other means. A major part of providing 
children with particular scivices like liicdical or dental liclp was iransportatiori. 
Likewise, many staff worked intensively with parents in scheduling and arranging 
for certain services. In effect, llie delivery of child services ihat required outside 
expertise was time intensive but effective. I ^ some cases, staff used the delivery 
of services process as a teaching tool with parents. The use of multiple and 
adaptive delivery systems inc reused child participation in ^ettin^ needed services. 
Parent conmients and staff observations (iioied in project documents) confirm 
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that without flexible and supportive service delivery many children would net 
I have received needed services. 

i 4) What program activities w^ere developed to achieve child service 

goals and how were they used? 

Projects used ihree basic aciiviiy areas to achieve child service goals: 
Developmental Screening, Health Services, and Direct Educational Services. All 
children of parents participating in ihe continuing activities of the parent 
education component participated in Dev el opmenia! Screening . In addition, many 
of the pilot projects reached many other children with this service. The Denver II 
Developmental Screening Test and Dial R Assessment Batieiy are the instruments 
widely used. Other instruments that are developmentaily oriented are also used. 
Parent input is sought and used in the developmental assessment activity. Direct 
Educational Services usually are mterrelated with the results of the developmental 
assessment. That is. educational activities promoted in the home visits with the 
parents and the child are usually selected to meet a need identified through the 
assessment. Activities are also selected tor child interest and for promoting 
parent-child enjoyment and positive literacy habits in the family. Health Services 
are provided in both preventadve and corrective modes. A few projects begin the 
health service with prenatal care and education for mothers and extend and 
expand this through direct ^eIvice^ for th.e children. Several programs, for 
example, involved parents in gciliiig on a regular schedule of visits to the 
physician for child health assessments. Projects generally have forged a proactive 
collaborative relationship with their Health Depailment in meeting health needs. 
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Impiemen tation Sta!;e 

5) What involve me Hi meiUods have projects used to achieve 
participation in child service activities and how were these methods 
used? 

Beyond the involvement methods already highlighted in this report, 
projects used various media pieces and eollaboranve community awareness modes 
to i^ain child pariu'ipatujn, Posters on availabilit> and tmie/place ot particular 
services were posted throughout schools and community places. Business support 
of parents getting involved helped in one community. In another community the 
churches made announcements ap.d sought parent and child involvemeni in 
developmental and health assessments. Collaborative involvement efforts by the 
projects and their Oi^ency partners have irifluenced an increase in children 
receiving immunizations iri some project communities. Document analysis shows 
examples of where collaboration increased child immunization numbers over 
previous years. Transportation, child care, light meals, and incentives (like free 
children's books or a pass to Hardee^/) also weie very effective in attaining child 
and parent participation. 

6) What staff development activities were used to enable staff to 
effectively implement the child service component of the program? 

SPir data Ohlieaie thai oil ffrtjjei i\ have had tniimn^ in the i hild service 
component of the proi^ram. This training was achieved through workshops on 
dcvclopinenial a^^e;^;^riic^^ iri>iriinicni> and procedures, strategics tor achieving 
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maximum child involvement in services, case management modes, use of child 
assessment information for individualized educational plans, brokering 
community agency services to meet child needs, and planning and implementing 
developmentally appropriate educational activities with children. 

In addition, staff in all ot the projects meet regularly to discuss child needs 
and ways to meet these needs. Some projects have engaged in interagency training 
and planning with regard to providing child services. Some projects, as noted in 
their documents, relied heavily on the Parents As Teachers approach to child 
sci^'ices and took training in hovv to use that approach. While projects generally 
were effective in planning and di^livering this curiiponeni, is suggested that a 
more systematic iniera^ency child service system he developed and deployed 
statewide. Such a system would assure more uniform delivery of child services 
and better utilize (he e\isting resources and skills of various agencies. 
7) What type of interagency and school community collaboration 
have parent education programs used to achieve child service goals? 

In terms of meeting general child service needs like developmental 
assessments, preventative health services, and direct child educational services, a 
majority of the pilot projects have deployed an effective interagency and 
rommimit}: collaboration system, There appears lo be agreement tunong agencies 
to pursue community wide child assessment and preventative health assessments 
through collaboration. However, the niceti.n}; of individualized and specialized 
child needs is not as effectively addressed ihruuiih interagency efforts. Projects 
noted in iheir documents the frustration of trying \u help a ciiild with medical 
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care or other specilic services within a climate of rigidity. 1oo often the 
dehvercr of particular services is iioi clear or PiOl clearly known. 

A major cfjort is needed for (■(fmniiinines to articulate a child service 
.v\\v.v//*2 lilut idcriiijies ^i'L^encies ^\h() provide ser\ices and provide those agencies 
Willi support tif (fjjcr the service . In spite ot an often rigid climate regarding 
child service.^, />///>/ prujecis achievi'd a vcr\ functional level of interagency and 
conununity partfiership in delivenrc^ basic services like child development, 
health, developmental o^sessnwnts. and related :>uppi;r:s. 
Kvalu;i<i(>n Stuj^e 

8} What assessment processes have parent education programs used 
to record progress toward aehievement of child service goals? 

Projects have used ducLiineniaiioii of vcrA'ice delivery, documentation of 
cliild participation, assessment ol paient saiislaciion with cfiild services, and staff 
observations about service effectiveness a^ means of recording progress toward 
desired goah. Weekly and monthly roc'.KiK ot' services delivered are kept by 
each pilot projccl. Inioriiuil disciisMon uiih tvucnis on child services has been 
used to gain insight on usage ol ser\lcc^ dch\ered, I-or children of parents 
involved in the program un a regular ba.Ms c a'^c nuina^ement records are kept and 
mclude some record ot child services like developmental assessments, 
immunizations, and educational skills achK vrd 

9) What performance criteria and standards have programs used to 
determine their effectiveness in achieving child service goals? 

The perl'orniance criteria 'or chiM scim.c Lioals m the pilot projects have 



focused on: delivery of service, level of participation achieved, effectiveness of 

service, parent satisfaction, and longer term impact of the services. Projects 

have, for the njost part, kept thorough records on the number of children served. 

Likewise, the number and types of services arc documented. Parent satisfaction is 

typically acquired through informal discussion and/or through parent 

questionnaires. Longer term influences of child services on children's school 

readiness has yet to receive the full attention of the projects. The need exists for 

i-'c proi^ntm to develop a lon^^audinal data system by which the influence of 

services on school readiness miiihi he more fully explored. 

10) What evidence have the parent education programs provided to 

support the achievement of the child service goals? 

Participation data is one means projects have used to support their 

achievement of this s^oai Data from the SPIF indicate the following participation 

of children in various services. 

Mean Number of Children Receiving Services 
Per Pilot Project 



Child Service 


Mean number participating 


Developmental screening 


133 


Medical services 


47 


Child development 


62 


Health screening 


57 


Immunizations 


62 


Other (Speech therapy, dental) 


14 



Calculation of lolal mean number of children served with various services 
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indicate that 375 children per project per year received services. Projects with a 
major child services component emphasis reach 500 plus children. 

Tfie impaci of child services like immnnizaiions. health screenini^, medical 
services, and speech therapy on children's school readiness is powerful. Data 
from similar parent education and family support projects indicate that the 
removal of health, medicaid arid social barriers to learning greatly improve a 
child's readiness lo benefit from school. Pilot project documents record examples 
of teacher comments related lo children's improved readiness. One teacher noted: 
"He is more alert and more involved in the learning activities than his older 
brother who had the same speech problem." Another child development teacher 
commented: ''He's more active than v\hen 1 saw him last year at this time. He 
seems happier and is certainly picking up language more effectively than his 
older sister." 

Results from the Ph'G/F indicate parents were very satisfied with the 
services their children received. All of the parents responding (n=93) to the 
health services question said these services were helpful. Also, all of the parents 
responding lo the educational (n=134) and developmental services (126) questions 
found them to be helpful. 1otal calcuiati^.)ns indicate that 95 percent of 
paiticipaiing parents believed the project had dcfii^itely achieved the child service 
goals. 

Increased t (dlid)(jraii(^n iinu^ni^ Mlunjl and ci.nnmunity would likely make 
this component of the j)r(fy_ram evt-n Mri^m^er. Only a few projects took note of 
interaizency :ind c(Miimuniiy collaboration data that influenced the delivery of 
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child services. Yet it is important intbrmaiion because the deHvery of multiple 
services to children obviously requires a strong partnership approach be used. 
Future program evaluation and development efforts should focus on organizing | 
and documenting interagency and community collaboration systems used to 
achieve child >ervice goals. 

//) What have parents perceived as most helpful to them with 
regards to the child service activities in which they and their children 
participated? 

Document analysis and focus i^rouj) field notes indicate parents believed the || 
mnsi helpful aspects of tlie child services component w ere: correction of child 
health and medical problems, health asse>sments, direct educational services 
(particularly the one to one atteiUion received in home visits), and the support || 
resources available so they and their children could participate. Parents often 
commented on the importance of health checkups and the educational activities 
their children were doing as a result of the program. They also commented on || 
the ability of staff to help them achieve services for their children that previoiisly 
they had difficulty attaining. 
Child Ser vices Recommendations 

1) Continue to place major emphasis on preventative services like early and 
continuing health assessments, mimunizations, developmental assessments, 
correcir\e ivicdical and social services, and educational intervention activities. 

2) Slren^ithcn the involvement of parents in the delivery and monitoring of child 
services, A few pilui i)rojects have modeled the integration of child ser\'iccs with 



I 
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I 
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parent education by closely invi^Kiiv-* p.iiroriLs ii'i ieaniing how to carry out 
specific services. This practice is cMTecti\e and needs to be pursued in all of the 
programs. 

3) Develop a more sy.sleniuiic case mana^eiueni, interagency collaboration 
system for deliveruiii child services. Project staff often spend excessive amounts 
of time in lielpinu parents attain services thai should be more readily available. 
Project networking could stimuhuc ihe sharing of ''model case management 
interagency schemes ' among program statf. 

4) Develop transition plans for edacatini:^ children's child development and 
kindergarten teachers about information gained and services provided for 
children. Child needs and achievements need lo be articulated with school 
personnel as the child moves into the kindergarten and primary school years. 
The child services compoiienl of parent education sliould not end with a child's 
school entry. 

Parent/ Fa in i ! v Se r \ i ces . Tiic maii^ purpose of this component of the 
program was to provide parents and families with needed services to strengthen 
their position to be competent learners. While other agencies in the community 
usually provide such services, at risk fainilies oWl'w neglect to use them or are 
unable to use them. Ihus, providing direct and indirect assistance to parents and 
families in need of such services was an important aspect of the program. Tlic 
findings of the evaluation for th.is component are reported in a manner similar to 
that of the other components. 



Destyn Stage 

1) What are the goals of the parentljamily services component of the 
parent education program as reflected in the work of the pilot 
projects? 

Pilot projects developed parent/family service goals that aimed to support 
parents, children, and families m becommg capable learners. Supporting parents 
in becoming their children's orimarv teachers uas often stated as the basic reason 
for offering services to families. 52 ncrccrj of the project directors on the SPIF 
indicated that parent!}amil\ services were a major emphasis in their program. 
However, all or the pilot projects had specific goals in this component as noted in 
their documents. Tfie must prevalent i;{jal focused on providing parents and 
families with needed basic services like prenatal care, medical assistance, food, 
clothing, counseling, and other such serv ices /\^/ integral part of this goal in most 
of ike programs was to carry out needed support activities so thai parents and 
families could use services once ihey were provided, 'ITiis often took the form of 
transporting parents to a physicians office i>i to the Health Department. Projects 
also included case management and mtciagcncy referral strategies as integral 
parts of this goal. 

2) How were the parent/family services goals determined? 

Projects initially developed their goals from the knowledge acquired from 
the literature on tamily support programs aiui fnmi training programs offered by 
the South Carolina Departmeni of Fducaiion. Specific parent and family services 
goah: were derived through several nican>- iiiiormation from partnership 
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agencies (particularly the Health Department and the Social Services 
Department), home visitor observations, parent requests and feedback, requests 
from school personnel, and case study strategies. Case management became the 
most prevalent approach to determining and addressing specific parent and family 
needs. Piloi projccLs were ^i^cucrally very effective in identifying parent and 
family needs and often intei; rated these needs into the plans used for educational 
and other support ac tivities. 

3) )Vhat delivery systems were used to carry out program goals and 

how \yere these SYSiems used? 

Pilot projects used home visits, group meetings, and individual conferences 
with parents as ways of acquiring a general picture of possible family needs. 
General parent and ramiiy needs uere met through parent networking, 
information dissemination (newsletters, announcement, media specials), group 
meetings, home visit>, and through activities held m family education centers, 
Spei ialized needs of at risk pare/its and fanulies were usucdly organized and 
delivered throuiih :u)nie fjrni of a case tnana^^ement system. For example, one 
project identified a nu^iiier in urgem ih jd of prenatal care. 'I1ie staff developed 
trust with the mother, helped her set up an appointment to see a physician, and 
a.>si.>ied tlie motli^r in geiting to the appointment. They then followed up on the 
situation and continued to help her connect up to ot.icr needed services like WIC 
and Medicaid. 

Proiects often noted the need for more case mana<^ement traininf^ of '^t<^{ff 
iv) better handle tlie needs ui at risk pareritN and laimlio. The fact that almost half 
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of the projects did not ideniify this component as a major emphasis suggests the 
need for more training on the needs of at risk pareul^j and fainilics aiid on how to 
best meet these needs. In pariicuUir, training and community involvement in 
devclupin^ ejfeciive uiterjgt'ncy .systems for responding to parent and family 
needs is critical. Most projects would welcome such efforts as they have often 
been frustrated in the delivery of services by the lack of such systems. Also, 
projects need to pursue the use of parent networking in the delivery of services 
with the fucus being on helping parents become more autonomous as they learn 
about the use of different seivice>. 

4) What program activities were developed and used to achieve 
parent and family services goals and ho^^ were these activities used? 

Projects used several means to achieve their parent and family services 
goals. Educational activities like dissemiiiaiing information on parent and clnld 
needs and on available community services to meet these needs was a continuing 
effort in most of the pilot projecLs. Vox example, document analysis indicates that 
i9 projects educated parents about the importance ot prenatal care and provided 
information on available prenatal care services in the community. A similar 
finding was noted with areas such as innnunizations, health care, and social 
services that addressed basic family needs. 4H penent of the pilot projects (SPIF) 
curried out intensive parent and family services activities. Yet, document analysis 
suggests that IS of the 2! projects actually offered servMces to families like 
prenatal care, counseling, food suppons, and related family services. 

FFTJir' data on [~)aicni and taniily usage ul' different services in this 



component are highlighled as toUuws. 



Lsage of Parent/Family Services in Pilot Projects 

(Mean number per program per year) 



Service Mean Maximum 

Referrals to a service 48 180 

Food 2^ 250 

Couiiseliiig 26 125 

Transportation to services 26 100 

Clothing 16 67 

Prenatal care 13 71 

Health/medical 1 1 50 

Health checkups b 40 

Heat ^ 9 

Other services 2 14 



Documcfit uncilxMS uuluiucs ihai iliese services were riot used uniformly across 
projects hut rather reflect locul fnrjly tieeJ.s and the emphasis of the different 
pilot projects. Vov exampie, projects sei ving teen parents had higher usage rates 
for prenatal care than other projects. One rural project had a very high usage 
rate of transportation to services. On the other hand, a few projects whose 
families wer^^ nn\ :is hi^ijvrisk, luiJ fev,cr users of these services. The 
individualization of pareni/family usage of services is reflective, for the most 
part, of good planning and nced.^-as^essment wiihin pilot projects. However, some 
projects need technical assistance training in this regard. 
Implementation Sta^e 

5) What involvement methods did projects use to achieve parental 
participation in their program services and how were these 
i n V olve m e n t m e t h o ds dcpl o\ c d ? 
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As indicated in previous sections of this report, projects used 
transportation, child care, adaptive scheduling, home visits, continuing 
communication with parents, media coverage, and incentives like prizes at 
meetings as strategies to increase parent participation. In liddiiion, participation in 
parent and family services was encouraged ihroui^h individualized approaches to 
mcctin'^ specific purenj and family needs and through the development of a 
trustini; relationship with parents by home visitors. In projects where the 
component of parent :ind family services \\as a priority, the following 
involvement scheme was prevalent: development of a positive and supportive 
relationship with the parent, assessment of specific needs as articulated by the 
parent (and as observed by the home visitor}, (Mganization of a plan of action to 
meet the identified needs (usually involving an interagency system), 
implementation (which often involved transportation and assisting the parent in 
making initial contact with the service agency), and evaluation and feedback on 
the outcome of the efforts to meet the needs. Many parents commented during the 
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family and personal needs. One moilier con^.mented, ^^She [the home visitor] went 
with me to the Health Department and then to the Medicaid office. Without her I 
would not have had the courage to make plans to solve my medical problem/' 
6) What staff development activities were used to enable staff to 
effectively implement the parent and family services goals of the 
program? 

Staff used the same basic staff devciopnieiil expciience.s aiiained in the child 
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services training in the parent and fannl) services component. In particular, staff 
noted that workshops on case manai^emcnt and on working with at risk family 
situations were most helpful. In addition, siatf spent considerable lime in learning 
about community family services they could use in meeting family needs. Several 
pilot projects have developed coiumuiiil) service manuals lor use widl parents 
and for distribution to pareiiis. Staff have often performed beyond the call of 
duty in helping parents and families me e t particular needs . More technical 
assistance for staff is needed in ific area of better on^anizim^ interagency and 
coniftiunily collaboralinti \\\!eni\ tor nieaim^ i\nni!\ needs. 
7) What types of interagency and school/community collaboration 
have programs used to achieve ihtir parent and family services goals? 

liS of the 21 {Document Analysis) [)ilo: projects have some form of 
established intcraacncy and community colUd^oraiion plan, 15 of 20 (SPIF) 
reported having active intcras^ency advis(>ry councils which meet regularly to 
share information (ni services and to plan for ttie effective use of these services. 
Pilot projects witli a major pcuenl and lannl\ ^LM\ ices cmj)hasis have developed in 
depth collaboration systems they use to help meet family needs. On the SPIF, 
projects reported usnig interagency resouices io meet various needs. 
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Services Provided Through Interagencj & Community 

Collaboration 

(Reported in percentages and number of projects using interagency resources) 



Service 


parents usinu inteiayencv 


Number of projects 






using interagencY 


Food 


75 


15 


Medical seiTice.s 


''0 


14 


Tutoring 


65 


13 


Housing 


60 


12 


Health checkups 


60 


12 


Heat 


55 


11 


Immunizations 


55 


11 


Medicine 


45 


9 


Other 


80 


18 



ITie examples of services provided to families are many and diverse. The 
followiniz were reported by projects in their documents. Housing Authority 
provided housing for a single parent family. Some programs like '*I Care'' and 
''Helping Hands" assisted famihes with rent and utility bills. Local Department of 
Social Services helped families gel reinstated for food stamps and the Salvation 
Army often helped \siih food baskets and clotlnng. Local clinics, hospitals, 
medica! centers and schools cooperate m physical, occupational and speech 
therapies for families and children in need. Clemson Extension provides 
information on various fan^ily safety vnd health topics on most of the programs. 
Pilot projects hav e use d a vast array of local servic es to help parents and families 
meet various ncciU The ficnl thin exists in niosr communitirs is for a hvller 
planned infcrai;cn(\\ and coninnniily coHahoraiiof] system. 
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Kvaluation Stage 

8) What assessment processes have been used to record progress 
toward achievement of parent and family services goals? 

Projects have used basically the same assessment processes in I'ecording 
goal attainment in parent aiiJ tamil> services as used in the child services 
component. Staff have been effeciive in using documentation to note progress 
made toward achievement of individual family services goals. Some case 
management strategics have been used hui must project directors expressed an 
inlcrcst in unprovini^ tliis aspect i>f their (}peraii(jn, 

9) What performance criteria and standards have programs used to 
determine their efftctiveness in achieving their parenr and family 
services goals? 

riloi projects useci the criteria of service delivery, parent participation, 
parent salisfactioii, and effectivene» of .services delivered. Document analysis 
indicates thai projects de\'eioj)ed criteria in coiia'Doralion with cooperating 
ai*encies and parent participar/ts Kuiure criteria siiould include the assessment of 
the viability of interagency efforts and the progress made in helping parents 
•tehees e some indepeivJence in meetiim ilicir person and family needs. 0 titcoffic 
crite> a such a^ improved famii\ fum lionini!^ and improved family living 
conditions were used hy four projects. Criteria Lliat are used in monitoring the 
loniz-term ififluence of parent a.ul faniilv services on children's school readiness 
are needed. 

10) What evidence has been provided by programs to support the 



achievement of parent and family services goals? 

PFGIF data indicates tliai parents were very satisfied with the parent and 
family Acrv/c e^ thty ustd. 95 pcicciii of the parents said the health, educational, 
and developmental >crvicc:> they used were either helpful or very helpful. 
Document analysis suggests that projects served families in an effective manner 
with extensive effort going lo the planning and delivery of services. Outcome 
data noted in sunic project documents indicate that improved living conditions 
(heat, better hoiisin}^, food, health services) positively influenced family 
fimctionin^ as assessed hy parents receiving the services. 

I!) \yhat have parents perceived as most helpful to them with 
regards to the parent and family services in which they participated? 

Parents often noted during focus s^roup sessions the dedication of staff to 

workabil ty of their small but highly supponive parent education program to be 
a key factor in their accessing services of vital miportance to their families. On 
the PFGIF 95 percent of ihe parents said that educational, developmentaK and 
health services were most hclplul to tlieni. Project staff (SPIF) al^o feh these 
services were effective in meeting parent and family needs. Given the short 
duration of the program, a higli level of parent participation and satisfaction with 
parent and family services was achie\ed . Parents and staff have shown that when 
services are located close to pailicipating lamilies and easily accessed, the use and 
elTcctivciKvss of these scr\iccs is ^ivatlv enhanced. 



12) How do parents perceive the impact of the parent ind family 
services on themselves, their children, and their families? 

Parciils porceiNcd the j)aiciU aiui tainily services component of the 
proizram lo ha\e a disiinclly posiii\c unpad un iheiri, iheir children, and their 
families. 92 j)crccni rcspiniilcJ liie Pf-CIf- iliat these services were of a 
[MKSUivc injluetu e on liicni and ihcn jdniilies. Dv)cunienl analysis indicated that 
parents became more invoked in promoting iheir childreirs educational 
development as particular familv stressois \sero resolved.. For example, one 
parent was nuicei :is saving: spend more lime together now that I have taken 
care of mv medica! piu[)lcni."" Anoih.er parent noted how the family's 
relaiionshipo v>cie pu.siiivclv effecied b\ getting needed food and clothing. 

Project staff also noted improved self esteem among parents who benefited 
from project services. Or.e sr:t!"f n.ien^.ber exclaimed during the focus groups that 
three parents she worked with on prenatal care practices were now taking much 
bcii^ r care ^'f uiCi.iscivc>. .aIIic^I aL'cni.K-> l"ur\e a!>o given feedback to tiie pilot 
projects tlial then referrals ha\e influenced (he pcuents toward having more self 
confidence in solving different famiK needs, 
Pa rent /Family Services Recommendations 
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services iOKiponcfii m ilh ii piitcni vilniaiion nrifi^rtini. Document analysis 
showed tlij[ pilot nroiects thai emph:iNi/ed [hcse serv ices had a greater positive 
inllucJicc on parent l^eiiasiois and on [laicnl-child iclationships and overall 



family functioning. 

2) The program should continue lo pursue siron^^cr community and agency 
involvement in the delivery of essential parent and family services. Most project 
leaders noted the need for a more comprehensive approach to meeting parent and 
family needs in their communities. 

3) Increase the emphasis on preveniaiive services to at risk parents and families 
as well as for the general population in the community. Educational, health, and 
developnienlally supportive services that focus on prenatal care, maternal and 
infant/toddler health, parent-infant attachment, positive and nurturing family 
relationships, and family literacy should receive priority attention. 

4) Community -wide interagency and collaborative involvement training should 
he pursued vigorously. Several pilot projects have gcod case management and 
interagency ideas but lack a supportive school-community setting in which to 
implement these ideas. The entire village has to get excited about prevention 
oriented parent and family services . 

Summary and Conclusions 

The Target 2000 Parent Education Proiiram, as carried out in the work of 
the pilot projects, has had tar reaching effects on the participating parents, 
children, and families. It has also had a distinct influence on the staff and 
participating school districts. The folk)Uii]g are highlights extracted from this 
evaluation of the program 
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* Based un d(X"umcni analysis and SFIF data, an a\eragc ot 3<S5 
parenis and 394 children v^ere .sei\ed per project per year. Ot" 
this number, each projeci sei'vcd jpproxnnately 66 at risk 
parents and 72 at ri^k children eaih \e:ir. 

*A11 of the pilot projects had an emplusis in p;irent education, 
siiyhtly over half of them lud an emphasis in child services 
and parent/family service^, and slightly less than one-third had 
liieracy/trainifig and adult educaiion as a major emphasis. 

*Home visiting and group meetings were the most used 
deliver)' systems. All of the pilot projects appropriately u^ed 
multiple delivery systems in an attempt to improve p.irent 
p;irticipation. PFGIF data indicates most projects were 
successful in achieving tliat goal. In addition, over 70 percent 
of the projects used involvement methods like transportation, 
child care, and adaptive scheduling as participation incentives. 

"^The Parent Education Component of the program focused 
on the use of appropriate, concrete, and relevant activities 
that aimed to improve pajeni competence and confidence 
as their children's primar) educators. The acnviries were 
oriented toward enliuficini^ cliildrc/i' ^ mIuhA rtadiness. 

*The Literacy and Adult Education Component , where 
emphasized, was effective in supporting parents in acvjuiring 
both basic family literacy skills and in achieving adult 
education and job training goals. 

* Child Serv ices :nd Farent/Faniily Serv ices were effectively 
deployed by several projects as a means of strengthening 
the parent and cliild's total learning system. 

'^Projects that utilized effective interagency and community 
involvement strategies were most iitlluential in creating a 
comprehensive parent education, tamily literacy, and family 
suppon program. Future proi^nvn effi-^ris slunitd build off 
of the success of these prt^jects 

^Parent evaluations (PFGIF and Dcv^^ument .Analysis.) 
indicate that over 90 percent of the parents were very 
satisfied with all aspects of th.e [^rogran^ and that 9,S percent 
believed tha* the program had a [H)siii\. intluen^e on ihem. 
tlieir children, and tf^eir families. 

*Staff responses on ihe SPIF also support the positive 
inlluence of the program. Staff were particularly pleased 
with observed improvements in parent comf^-tence. parent- 
child relations, and in children's learmng gairis. 
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Based on the findings of the evaluation, five conclusions are offered 
as follows. 

1 ) The pilot projects achieved the goal of effectively designing and implementing 
comprehensive early childhood purent t Jucaiion with th.e parents and families of 
preschool children at ri.^k \\n school failure. The projects were also effective in 
planning and deploying parent education activities and services relevant to parents 
of children birth to 5 years of age tor ihe conununity at large, 

2) The most effecrive program practices included: using parent education 
activities that strengtliened the family's literacy environment; carrying out home 
visits thai included both school readiness learning activities/resources and 
activities and services based on the individual needs of parents, children, and 
families; using multiple delivery stems and support methods such as child care, 
transportation, on-site location of activities, group seminars, home visits, and 
lending libraries; involving parents in both parent-child literacy experiences and 
in adult education; using existing interagency and community resources to 
effectively meet parent and family needs; encouraging and promoting "parent 
networking"; and planning with parents with regards to meeting various parent, 
child, and laiiuly needs. 

3) The pilot projects that had the highest level of intra-school and intra-district 
support were able to achieve the iiiost progress m integrating the parent education 
program into already existing early childhood and adult education programs. 'ITie 
best example of this is where a district has supponed the expansion of the concept 
to other schools m tlie district with combined dl^lncl and externally acquired 
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gram funds. Of pariicular sigiiificancc is ihe iMnergcnce of Family Education 
Ccniers in sonic of ihe piojects. 

4) Staff training, interagency collaboration, and adequate staff and parent support 
resources were noted as significant contributors to project success, and where 
lacking, as impeding forces. Contifunng technical assistance in the form of staff 
training on parent education slrategic^ (particularly case management, 
interagency partnership s\stcn\.N, and effective organizational activities), and in 
the area of developing more tainily liicracv and adult training opportunities can 
be a major force in further strengthening the progrLim. 

5} The influence of the project on children^ scliool readiness has all of the 
apparent indicators m place but will need longitudinal data collection and analysis 
to fully docunv^MU its presence, l\n\'rits diid ^laff jM>ifit lo the following as most 
likely io he [>(>siiive!\ uiflucncin^ (lie s( lu){)l reiidiriess puttern: increased parent 
knowledge and skills \\\ being teachers of their children; increased amount of 
direct educational attention children are receiving; improved family living 
situations needs are now being met; increased educational attainment by parents 
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health, developmental, and educational services to children of parents enrolled in 
the program. 

In cifect, the evaluation has found that the pioneering efforts of (he 21 pilo! 
projects have provided new rich source of poienlially revoiutionarv preschool 
parent and family support pr;ictices ihrough our public schools. 'I'hese ettorts 
should be viewed as a bei^innii^j and not as ;i one time effort. 1lie projects have 
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learned a great deal on how schools .an reach into very earliest part of Lhe 
family's life and begin the school success process in a sensitive, nurturing, and 
enjoyable manner. Much remains to be learned about how to more effectively 
collaborate, suppuri, and involve the paitneis of the teaching and learning 
process. Yet, these initial attempts to engage parents and children in enriching 
and expanding learning experiences has been inlpre^sive and important. 
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Recom meiulations 



Several recommendations can he derived Worn the results of the site visits, 
documicnt analysis, and tlic rcvicvv kA liicratuic on Cilcctive parent cducatioi' 
programs. Ten of [lie must inipijiituit rccof.inicndutions are presented and 
discussed in this part of the report, 'lliese recommendations can be grouped into 
five categories: purpose and focus, staff selection and iraining, program 
components and elements, coordination and integration, and monitoring and 
evaluation. 

Purpose and Focus 

R e c o ni 111 e n (t a t i o n I : Fareut educu»iun programs should 
emphasize the promoti(jn of children's school readiness. More direct 
allcniion sliould be given to strategies, activities, and services that address the 
critical factors related lo sdiool readiness: parent j^reriaial care, maternal/infant 
licallh caic, parciii-cliiid aiiacnmeni, pe»siii\e lamiiy relationships, and basic 
readiness skills (e g , positive self-image, .>ucial coiiipcicncc, physical and inotor 
development, perceptual and langua^ie >kills. .md analytieai reasoning). 

In this regard, the programs shoukl eii[ier broker or provide a variety of 
ser\ ices that are directly related to >clKn.l ica^^liiiess. fixaniples of such services 
include murumi/iUionN, liealdi a^^essmelUs <e.L!., vision and hearing chvcks), 
developmental assessments (Aiih the result > iicd to educationally appropriate 
experiei^ces and activities), and mlormaiiviii on proper nutrition. Whenever 



possible, project staff stiould broker the services that are or should be available 
through other community agencies. Delivery of such ser\'ices is more cosily than 
brokering and may be duplicative. Some of the pilo: projects have attained 
effectiveness wiUi re'^ards to this recommendation and project networking is one 
means of streni^thenim^ this aspect of the proyram. 

Recommendation 2 : Parent education programs should focus on 
serving members of at-risk populations (e.g., single parents, teen 
parents, parents with multiple risks), addressing the basic parent 
education needs of all parents as resources permit. 

I'here will never be enough resources to serve all those in need. Thus, 
some focus is necessary if the available resources are to be used wisely and 
effectively. Community-based parent education programs which are based on 
interagency collaboration and com ^uinty-school partnerships are likely to be 
good investments of money, time, and effort. Some of the pilot projects have 
demonstrated the value, both cdiwaiionally and financially , of such programs. 
Staff Selection and I raining 

Recommendation 3 : Those in charge of parent education 
programs should make every effort to recruit, train, and employ 
members of minority groups to work in both leadership and support 
roles. 

The majoriiv ot parc'Ks mmvcH hy the pilot projects were African- 
Americans. Having project staff members vuih whom they can identify may 
contribute to these parents* willingness lo participate in the project activities and 
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avail themselves of the project services, hi Lhis regard, efforts should be made to 
involve existing district and school ^laff vviio have both skills in the early 
childhood parent education field and skills for working witli parents in at risk 
situations. Community volunteer and mentoring resource people should be 
eagerly sought. 

Recommendation 4 : I'hose in charge of parent education 
programs should ensure that adequate training and technical 
assistance are provided to all staff members. 

It is panic uUn l) iniporiani tluii staff receive it \iinin}> in the following 

areas: 

(a) the curriculum of parent education, with a focus on school readiness; 

(b) adult education and job training designs that incorporate collaborative 
partnerships; 

(c) skills for working with at-risk parents and their children; 

(d) skills in case management and interagency collaboration; and, 

(e) methods of developing comprehensive parent/faniily education and early 
childhood development programs througli collaborative efforts within schools. 
Program Components and Elements 

Recommendation 5 : Parent education programs should include a 
clearly defined sequence of activities and services within a flexible 
structure that allows for meeting the individual needs of parents and 
fa milies. 

The activities should reflect a ^\stenKll^c approach to parent education with 
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emphasis on Icanung experiences mat relate to the child's school readiness needs. 
Home visit plans need to be based on this systematic approach while utilizing 
individual needs ab noted in hume observaiiuns and developmental assessments. 
The content of i^roup meetings should he based on a needs assessment of parent 
participants and where feasible related to home visit emphases. 

This recomnieiidaliun, while eniphasi/.ing the need for systematic 
educational plans, also recogni/-es the need tor being responsive to individual 
needs as they arise. A balance between specilic educational activities and 
individual parent and child needs should be the main goal, 

RecorLmenclatiun 6 : The family literacy and adult education 
component of parent education programs should receive increased 
emphasis. At present, this component receives the least emphasis. Only six of 
the twenty one pilot projects included it as a primary emphasis. A similar 
percentage of the parents interviewed during the site visits indicated they had 
participated in activities related this component. The renewed emphasis on 
family literacy and adult education sfujulu address three issues. They are: 

(1 ) an emphasis on family literacy smiilar to that which currently exists in the 
pilot projects using a Family Education Center approach; 

(2) the refinement and improvement of the relationship between adult education 
and parent education within each district; and, 

(3) [lie developm.ent of a comprehensive adiill education program in each school 
or district which integrates early childhood education with parent education and 
adult education. 



Recommendation 7 : The supports and incentives that enable and 
encourage parents to participate in the various components of the 
parent education program should be continued and where possible 
strengthened. 

Quue obviouhly, parents inu^st participate in ihe parent education program 
it it is to be successful. Parent partii^ipulion in these programs appear to be 
reiuied lo several enuhiin^ Jactors. most o\ wiiich several pilot projects have 
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(a) the provision of iransporiation: 

(b) adaptive scheduling; 

fc) nearby service locations: 

(d) the provision of child care; ai^d, 

(e) the esiablishincni of paicnt nct\u;ikN. 

To the extent thai these factors arc in place in a particular program, the 
participation of parents is likely to be enhanced. 
Coordination and intcgraiion 

Kecumiiiciiuatiun 8 : Parent education programs should work 
toward being tullv integrated uith the school, school district, and 
larger community. 

Parent education piogi.nus du nut have suflicieni resources to function on 
their own for an extended period of tmie. 11uis, both the survival and success of 
such programs depend to a larye extent on their ability to coordinate with other 
agencies and service providers. W iihin the m lutol ilisitii is. parent education 



proi^rams should be directly linked with existini^ early childhood programs (e.g., 
preki^ d<'f'\?arien program'^ privciie child development proi^rams) and related 
kindcrgarttn-prirtiury and adiiii ediicaiion programs. This recommendation is 
consistent with the direction of the prmuirv school success criteria presently 
being explored in South Carolina. 

Further, wiihm the school districts las well as within the slate as a whole), 
state-funded parent education programs should be coordinated with other 
federally funded early childhood program^ hke Head Start and Even Start. Such a 
collaborative arranyemem i\ in place in S(/nie of the pilot projects and should 
serve as one model for others to emulate. 

Recommendation 9 : Parent education programs need to clearly 
determine which services and activities they can best deliver and 
those that can best be handled by other community agencies. 

Parent programs must avoid becoming all things to all people. Staff need, 
among other things, a thorough knov^ ledge of other programs and agencies 
within the commimity, skills in case managcincnu and the ability to arrange and 
make referrals other programs in a s\ sicmaiic manner. Some pilot projects 
have promoted such interagency relatu>n.\inps in their communities and these 
projects should serve as models for other pn}iif\ini.\. improved case management 
and more viable interagency referral and t:innK service arrangements can free 
up the parcntiuiz prograii^s to direct hkhc ciicrgy to the prmiary program 
function of educating parcnis and cliildicu fhcnrver, basw family needs must he 
met before parent and child learnin;^ cxfh u.iUi. can be expected to have much 



Monitoring and Evaluation 

Kecommendation 10 : A longitudinal ^ vaiuation of parent 
education programs sliuuld l)e dcsigntnl and inipainented. 

Such an e\aluation will enable Icgi.suitors and educators to judge the 
progress of the programs, reconuuend and make adjustments in the programs as 
necessary, and, perhaps most importantly, assess the long-term etfects of the 
programs. 

No program is as etTecti\e as ii migln be die first time it is tried. Program 
effectiveness needs to be monitored and improvement made in accordance with 
the information gleaned from the monitv)ring. A li)n^iiudinal evaluation can 
provide both immediate feedback on program effecliveness and Ioniser term 
pr(j:^res:i, particularly as pr(j:^rani:y ir.fluence children s school readiness. 

The conceptual iVamework underlying our evakiation of the parent 
education program:> includes a description of program strategies, activities, and 
services, and the impact of iliese »tiategi'^>. activities, and services on the parents 
and, ulnmaiely, on the students. Because of time constraints imposed on both the 
pilot projects and our evaluauon cllorts, this report includes mainly the program 
descriptions and ihc perceived impact of the program on the parents. A 
loiigiiudinal stud> would be needed to examme the actual inipact of the program 
on the parents as well as the impact ot' the piogiam on their clnldren. Such a 
study should expand on the databasc.> created in the present evaluation. Every 
child served should he tr cked into the school system, [he PhP and BEDS 
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(lalabases could be combined lo loiigiiudinally assess the benefits of various PEP 
programs. Cross-sectional comparisons of PEP-aided and non-PEP-aided groups 
could also serve simil ir purp^^^ses. Without a longitudinal study, the extent to 
which the program benefit.^ clnluicn vvill iwwcr be knovvn. 
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Executive Summary: South Carolina's Target 
2000 Parent Education Program 

The evaluation of the Taryet 2000 Parent lidiication Program was 

conducted during the period January lo May of 1993. The purpose of the 

evaluation was: 

To cuiiduLl a coinpiehensivc leview and analysis of 
the program coniponenis and elements as they have 
been design.ed and unplemented by the pilot projects. 

The focus was on dclenniiiinu llie vaiious sliaiegies and practices that have or are 
likely to have a positive influence on parents, children, and families during the 
period from birtli lo five year> of In effect, the evaluation attempted to 
delineate effective parent education practices as related to increasing parental 
competence, streiunlicning famil} funLliuniiig, and ultimately positively 
influencing children's school readiness and success. 

ITie eval uation framework included four coi^nponents and three stages. The 
four coniponenis are: Parent Hducation. Idieracy/Training & Adult Education, 
Cluld Services, and Pareni/T'amiiy Services, The three siUi^es are: Design, 
implementation, and Eivaluation, 

Within each of the major compoi^Mns of the evaluation framework, the 
following questions were studied : 
Design Stage 

1 ) What are the nuijor )^(Jiil.\ of the parent education program as reflected in the 
work of the pilot projects? 
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2) How were the parent education program goals developed as reflected in the 
needs assessmcni aciivincs carried uul by ilie pilot projects'? 

3) What delivery systems have the parent education program used? 

4) What parent education program activities have been used to achieve the 
identified goals? 

Implementation Sta^e 

5) What methods have the parent education programs used to increase parent 
participation in program activities'.' 

6) What staff deyelopment activities were used to enable staff to effectively 
implement the parent education progiam'.' 

7) What types oi inicrai;enc\ arid sclioid-L onununiiv collaboraiion have parent 
education programs used? 

Evaluation Stage 

8) Wliat assessnietu pnjuw.Mw have parem education programs used to record 
progress toward achievLM'ncni of their goals? 

9) What performance criteria and standards have parent education programs 
used to determine iheir effecti\ encss in. ach.ie\'iiig particular goals? 

10) \W\i\l c vide Tllc have parent CuU^^ation piogunn^. piuvided to >uppori ilic 
achievement of their goals? 

1 1) What have parents perceived a> most important to them with regard to the 
activities in which they have pariicipated? 

12) How do parents perceive the impact of the pros^ram on themselves, their 
children, and their tamilies? 
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The primary sources of da ta used lo carry out the evaluation process were: 
proj^jct duLLUvienis, parent and stalt nitervieu tornis, and narrative data collected 
during site visits lo ihe pilot projects. Two particular evaluative instrunienis were 
developed: The Furcni Focus Gr.jnp interview Form (PFGIF) and the Slajf (& 
Froyrarn hivcniury Form (SFIF). hi addition, each pilot project was visited, Tlie 
purpose of the site visits was \o observe llie \arious contexts of the program^, 
acquire parental and staff perspectives on the program, and to obtain needed data 
K) prepare the evaluation report, 

Dat a coliecied durin;: ih.e ev. ' ' laiion 'vvcre organized according to the key 
components and major stages deliiieate d ' the concepn d f ramework . ITie data 
were aLso organized in a manner that relationships between program factors and 
participant factors Cioiiid be studied, hurther, data organiz.'Uion aimed to provide 
insigliis on effective practices as reflected in [M\)grani activities, strategics, and 
resource usage that could potential!) luive a positive influence on parents, 
children, and families. 

The findings of the study are orgam/^'d ;uul prc^sented in four .scclions: a 
profile e)f paiiicipating parents and famiiies, an overview of the context and 
background of the program, a synthesis of the findings on the parent education 
prv)gram, and a discussion of the iinphcaiions of these findings. Findings of the 
evaluation aic nunc desLM(MivL- and >u^ii:L-sii\ e iiian correiaiional as [)rojecls have 
had limited time to develop and implemciu (heir designs, and assessment 
procedures are just beginning to reflect longitudinal emphases as related to the 



impact of the program op. childriMrs school readiness. In spite of these 
limitations, the findings suggest, wherever appropriate, longitudinal possibilities 
as strongly proposed in liie research literature in early childhood parent 
educaiioii. 

Two basic groups of parents and families participated in the program : the 
general parent population who have children in the birth to 5 years of age range, 
and parents of children considered at risk for school failure in this same age 
range. All of the 21 pilot projects provided some form of services to buth 
populations. The i^cficnil parcni populaiion participated basically in the large 
group sessions and related activities like using the family lending library and 
participating in child development assessments. Farenis at risk or with preschool 
c'niidren cii ri\k were [he major panicipaius in the intensive services like home 
visits, adult education, snnill group activities, and family services. These parent 
are mostly poor, single parents, unemployed, lacking in needed formal 
educational skills, and experiencing multiple problems. Typically, they have 2 or 
3 children, are very young, and liave little support or guidance on parenting and 
family issues. The fannlies are rural, in need of continuing public support, and 
have often experien.ced an intergenerational c)'c!e of failure in school 

"Ihe context and background of the program mcludes two important 
elements' staff rmd progrnm information. Tlie major attributes of the staff are: 
they are experienced, well educated, and have been with the program since its 
inception; they are multicultural in makeup and strongly believe in the program; 
the most common job titles and roles are for parent educator and project 
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director; the most common siLitTing pattern combines full and part time 
personnel; and they are contnuially upgrading their skills through specific 
training programs. 

A reviev\' of data on ilie i^aicral pro^^rani content indicate the following as 
carried oiii by the pilot projects; they have established goals that aim to increase 
parent competence and family welUbeing so as to positively influence children's 
school readiness; they have developed a strong emphasis in the parent education 
component, along with substantial involvement in literacy and adult education and 
child and parent/family services in about half or the projects; they have used 
multiple delivery sysienis uiih home visits and group meetings the most 
prevalent; they have intensively pursued parent participation with several 
involvement methods; and, the> have achieved high levels of parent and child 
participation in program acliviiies and services. 

Fi valuation findings are presented for eacii of the components of the 
program as follous. 

Parent ediicanofi Cifniponcnt Jhuiiny^s include: 1) emphases were on both 
paienling and child dcvelopn^ent infonnaiioii; 2) activities reflected a major focus 
on preventative inlonnaiion for parents (e.g., prenatal care) and on the skill areas 
essential to heahhy cliild developiiieiu aiul school readiness (e.g., social 
competence, language development): 3i deli\LMy svsiems were diverse with home 
visits and group sennnars the most prevaieni; \) p rents were involved in 
assessing and articulating major needs to be addressed in program efforts; 5) 
various involvement methods were successfully deployed to maximize parent 
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participation; 6) inierayency ciioiis inciuded ihe otYering of collaboratively 
sponsored group meetings and the sharing of resources; and, 6) projects used 
continuing evaluation to retuie and improve their activities. Staff delivered an 
impressive amount of program aciivitieN \\\\h ihe average program offering 1.5 
home visits per parent per month and 12 group meetings a year. In addition, they 
disseminated newsletters on an average of 1 per month, maintained active lending 
libraries, and disseminated many community wide materials through the news 
media. Parents were active participants in tlic parent education component. On 
average, 76 parents per pioject participated in home visits each month and 116 
parents participated in group meetings per project. Parent evaluations v/ere quite 
positive with over 96 percent evaluating the home visits and group meetings as 
very helpful. 

I jtcracy'truifiin'i^ and Adiili Educaiion l umponeni findings include: 1) 
emphases were on addressing izeneral literacy needs and helping at risk parents 
attain essential educational goals: 2) delivery systems were inclusive of providing 
family learning activities, offering adult education, and placing parents in job 
training; 3) activities included courses and informal learning with the use of 
bamilv Education Centers as most effective: 4) participation supports included 
individualized counseling, child care, tran.spoilation, adaptive scheduling, and on- 
site course offerings: 5 ) interagency efforts (particularly intra-school 
collaboration) proved to be a major success mdicator lor projects using them; 
and, 6) the combining of parent invuivenient in adult education and child 
involvement in child develo[)ment (within ihe same facility and on the sainc 
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schedule) proved highly etYeciive. A major lesson learned was that effectiveness 
in this coniponeni requires s[ri)iig aiui eotierenl inira-and-extra collaborative 
efforts. Parents viewed the family literacy activities as most helpful and those 
parents enrolled in training or adult education courses assessed them as most 
helpful. They particularly pointed lo an improved self image and to their 
children's improved perceptions of :\\ p:ircp.ls as outcomes of their 

involvement in adult learning. 

Cliild Sli vU cs ^ i)itii)orii. ill fi/ulnh^s imliulc: 1) emphases were on 
providing children with Developmental and Health Assessments and supportive 
educational activities and lesourccs; 2) delivery of services were carried out in 
schools, Cv)ninuinit\ places .tiui Llu\)Ligli h^uii.- }) major activities included 

Developmental Screening, Direct rAiucaiional Services, and Health Services; 4) 
various incenti\'es and invoKemeni siraiegics ^"^ere used such ns. community health 
fairs, interagency service delivery, and such means as transportation; 5) 
interagency efforts were helpful in service delivery but need improving; and, 6) 
an average of 300 plus ciiildicn were provided services in each project. Research 
siij^^ests that the inipmi of child scn-u es mu h as those provided in the program 
will he powerful in ten/is of Impnjvini^ cinldren' s readiness for school. Parents 
and staff were unanimous on the positive outcomes ot the child services activities 
carried out by the program. 

Parcniifuniily services coniporieiii fuidirc^^s uiclude: 1) emphases were on 
meeting the individualized needs of parents and families; 2) supportive delivery 
systems such as transportation, child c;nxv and houie visits enabled parents to use 
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.leeded services; 3) activities r;iiii?ei! from prov iding needed health service^^ to 
helping families acquire food and heat; 4) iiiv(MvxMnent methods were adaptive 
and supportive of parents; 5) case management and interagency efforts were 
present in the more effective pilot projects; and 6) parents assessed this aspect of 
the program as very influential \u helping diem become better role models for 
their children. Anecdoial examples providal by liic pilot projects supported the 
belief that improved parent and family livini^ conditions have a positive influence 
on the child\' h.'^nic Icaniiiii:, siuuuii^n Fuiure effoi'is in this component of the 
program need to focus on improving the intciagciicy delivery system. 

In summary , the larget 2(K)0 Parent Ixhication Program, as carried cut in 
the work of the pilot projects, has had tai" icachmg effecfs on the participating 
parents, children, and families, it has also had a distinct influence on the staff and 
participating school districts. Based on ihe findings of the evaluation, five 
conclusions arc presented as follows. 

1 ) The pilot projects achieved the goal of effectively designing and implementing 
comprehensive early cluUiliood parent education \\\\\\ the parents and families of 
preschool children at risk hu school failure 

2) The most effective program practices included; using parent education 
activities that strengthened the family's liierj.c> cinironment; carrying out home 
visits th[it included both school readiness .ictiMiies and services based on the 
individual needs of the families ser\cd: iisiivj: multiple delivery systems and 
support methods; involving parents in both parent-child literacy experiences and 
adult education; using interagency and ciMn;niniit\ resources to effectively meet 
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pareiu and family fR^cds; prnnw)ii!U> parL^nt netwoiking; and plunning with parents 
in regards lo meeting various parenu child, and raniily needs. 

3) The pilot projects that had the highest levei of iiVira-schoul and intra-dislricl 
support Vvorc able lo ticliicvc [he ihosi pMwgros ui liiiegraiuig parent cducatioii 
program into already existing early childhood and adult education programs. 

4) Staff tiaining, iiUeragciiLv Lullai)oialiori. jiul adecjuaic staff aiid pareiU support 
resources were noted a^ significaiii conuibuiors to pioject success, and where 
lackuig, as impeding forces. 

3) The influence ot the projeci on. children school readiness has all of the 
apparent indicators in place but requires longitudinal study to fully explore the 
dynamicN between the piogiam and the potential effects on children. 

Several recommendations can be derived from the results of the site visits, 
document aiialysis, and ihe review of the literature on effective parent education 
programs. Ten o!' the most inipoi'i a nt recommendations arc presented. Tliese 
recommendations are grouped into five categories: purpose and focus, staff 
selection and training, program con\ponents and elements, coordination and 
intci^ration, and monitorinii and e\'a!uatioii. 
Purpose and Focus 

Recommendation 1 : Parent education programs should emphasize the promotion 
of children's school readiness. 

Recommendation 2: Paient education programs should focus on serving 
members of at-risk populations (e.g., single parents, teen parents, parents with 
multiple risks), addressing the h;isii; pai'eni education needs of all parents as 
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resources penriii. 

Staff Selection and 1 raining 

Recopinicndation 3 : Those in charge ot parent education programs should make 
every effort to recruit, train, and employ members of minority groups to work 
in both leadership and support lolcs. 

Recomme ndation 4 ; Those ni charge of parent education programs should ensure 
that adequate training and technical assistance are provided to all staff members. 
Program Components and Elements 

Recommendation 3 : Pareiu education programs should include a clearly defined 
sequence of activities and services within a flexible structure that allows for 
meeting ihc Hidividuat needs of [vnenis anil families. 

Recommendation 0 : The family literacy and adult education component of the 
parent eJueation programs should receive increased emphasis. 
ReconMnendation 7 : The supports and incentives that enable and encourage 
parents lo participate in the various components of the parent education program 
should be continued and where possible strengthened. 
Coordination and Integration 

Recommendation 8 : Parent eilucation programs should work toward being fully 
integrated with the school, school distnci, and larger community. 
Recommendation 9 . Parent education programs need to clearly determine which 
services and activities they can best deliver and those that can best be handled by 
other community agencies. 
Monitoring and pAaluiition 
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Recommendation 10 : A longiiudinal evaliiatir.n ol parent education programs 
8 should be designed and implemented. 

I 
I 
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Beaufort County School 

M>. Kay Broxioii. Direcior 

Pickens School District 

Ms. Slclla llolliciay, Dirocior 

Hampton School District 1 
& Allendale (Salkehatchie 
Consortium) 

Ms. Dcnise Parker, Direcior 

Aiken School District 

Ms. Gail Graham. Direcior 

\larion District 1 & 2 

Ms. Helen Smith, Director 

Darlington County School 
District 

Ms. Brenda A\ers, Director 

Georgeto\. School District 

M^. Lorine FrcNNlc), Diivctor 

Anderson School District 5 

Ms. Lee Looney, Director 

[.auens School District 56 

Ms. Beverly Madewell, Director 

Spartanburg School District 4 

Ms. Karen Moore, Director 

Spartanburg School District 2 

Ms. Jean Vassev, Diiecior 



Sumter School District 2 

Mrs. Barbara Ragin, Director 

Greenville School District 

Ms. Alana Maitland, Director 

Lexington School District 4 

Ms. Sylvia Yarborough, Director 



Lexington School District i 

Dr. Clare Hodge, Director 

Union County School District 

Ms. Maiv Fi)sier, Director 

Lee County School District 

Ms. Bunchie Jordan, Director 



York School District 4 

Ms. Pat Wolfe, Director 

Calhoun School District 

Ms. Everleei^ K. Fredrick, Director 

Greenwood School District 50 

Ms. Rosemary Wilson, Director 

Sumter School District 17 

Ms. Dorothy Johnson, Director 
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largLt 2UUU PKF Kvaluatiun Planning Meeting 
(February 16, 1993) 



1) 9:00 A.M. ColTec^/danish 

2) 9:30 A.M. Mvaluation framework presented 

3) 10:15 A.M. Evaluation framework discussion 

4) i 1:45 A.M. Break (Luneh a; 12 Noon) 

5) 1:00 P,M, i-onnat, structure, and scheduling 

of program site visits 

6) 2:00 P.M. Data needed from programs and 

piogfLmi visit scheduling 

7) 2:45 P.M. Adjourn 
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About You And Your Kamily 

^Kchilionslup 10 L'hikl (nu)ihci7'r;iilici'/gniiul|).irciU/!viaii\c/othc!-) 
'*'Mai'U;il sUiuis usiiv^!'j/:r.aM':;.'d\h\oKL-(l/uilici i 

*\V()ik Mains (cniploswi lull nine, pan iiino j iO hours, 20 hours, other], unemployed) 

''^HigheM !e\e! of e(iiiealiv>iKiriair.ed ( 10 wr levser \c,iI■^. II, 12, l.V 14. ahove 14) 

^Currently enrolled iii an educational piDiiram or irainnij,'. eoiii se. 
Yes ' N(. 

^CuiTenily eraolled ni an aduli edueauon or iraunnu eourse sponsored by the parent 
education proLirani. 

No 

"Age 

^r'.thnic/racKil !\ickL:round ;C'auvasian. Black. llispAinic. Orienial. Indiaiu Oiher ) 

feograj)hieai locale tkiiriil, l.'rl->an. Suburban, Other) 

^Number ot children (1.2. v 4, S-p^his) 

^Nu:nl)er lu cluldiLi; biiiti lo ."^ i 1 , 2, .\ -K phis: 

"If^volNcd m a rehuion.. , \e> No 

■^iMUiily is s-it' sufficieni Ves No 

^Number ot adults living i\\ ifie household (1,2. 3, 4, \ ,S-p|us i. 

"^■iMnnly li\ nii: <.o^ldniOi^^ aic OVh)!. Adequate Aioovl, KsceHeiU) 

"^Our liouse has' Heat (^"es, Ndi Running Water ( Ves. No) 

idecirieit)' (Ves. N(v 

*(>ur t'anuly hiiis adequate iv)od (^'e^, No), 

*()ur tarniK 's health is i Poor, Aoequate, UochJ, l:\celient} 

*( )ur t'amiK \ rcMaiic^nslnps \ui h vnu Ii otlu'r .wr ( Pnnr. /\dt'i juatc, ( lool, t'Acelleni ) 
)ur tamily s inan^ helpers are ( Keiaiives. l-nendv. 1 loine Visitor. ( )ther_ ). 
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Aljout Yuur \ icw Of 1 he Froyrain And 
^uiir InvulMMiicnt In It 



''Wow won learned :ih(>in \hc program (I Ionic Vl^llo! . TcvK lici. IViciul. Nc\vsp;iivr, Kclauvo 
^IU)\\ U)ng luivc >uu Ixcn iiuol\ul in llic [uui'iaiii.- iIx.nn ihan i year, 1 \c;ir, more lliaii 

* \Vluii arc ilic iiiosi inijit>naiii ihmys in your chiKI s dcvclopnKMii? (Social skills. G(xw\ 

Ilcalili, l^hyMLui deveU>|.Huciil, CuiiumIv, Ljiiuiiagc ^kllls, Self image. 
Happiness, Other . ) 

* Which services Ikivc l>een lielplul in making il possible lor you lo p;irticipate in program 

activities.^ (Home visits, 'rransponaiion. Child care. Group meetuig schedule, 
oihci . . ) 

•What things do yoi. make .il^soiuiei} sure \ our ..hiid lias^ (Immunisations, Regular health 
checkups. A h:ij>p\' fionie Ide. \c^v cvpcric'iccs I ovc (kx^vI \nii'iii(.)n , 
Other.,..„_„ ) 

*How often do voii do home visits ' (2 per montli, 1 per montli. 1 everv two nionihs. 
Other...' ...1 

*Mo\v many grou[^ parenting meetings or discussion groups h.ivc you aiiendod per year'.^ 
i L 2^'^. 4. :\ il. 7, S, 9, 11)/ 10 oi uiwic ^ I 

'^Are you panicipanng in any oi the Adult l-Alucalioit courses or .ictiviiics olfered by the 
parent education [^rogranV^ i Yes. Noj 
Describe . 

^Circle any of the p^ireni or fam il y service s \ou buivc used since you have tx'en a part of the 
pariMK cducanon program' ' 

iPrenatal checkups, medical checku|)s. medical services, counsehng, parent 
lending hbrarv, nutrition services, family support |t'ood, clothing, heat, other]. 

Ot!icr_ _ ' _ . . ' 

^Have you used any of your pro)ects referral serMcc^ '' i^'es. No) 

Descnbe _ .... 



*Does your project ha\e a neu^leiier'^ (^\'^. \o) On you road it'^ (Yes, 

*Whai other program activities have you participated \\\ ^ tlaeld trijis. Family night. 
Parent night, otlier_ _ „ . „. . _ . ... ..K 
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ran' mini' 



Parent Ferci plion^ Of Frojiiam Ktiectivenoss 



Acliil: I'.diLcaiiini 



Cir oup Meeting 

I ) Not helplul 
IlelpfLil 

H ome Vis its 
1 ) Not hclptul 

0) iiciprui 



(jl:D L-quivalciK'N C ourse s 
1 ) Not helpful 
;m l!-!pfu! 



2 I SoniJ^vOiat helpful 

-1 1 Dill iioi [.KLriicipaic 



1) Sw-ni'jv\!iLii hclplul 
4 ) Did iK)i p:uticipaic 



2) Soracv\hai helpful 
I; Did liui piiriicipaie 



Scrvict'S 

Child 



1 ) Not helpful 
Helpful 

i ) Ni)i liel[Mui 
Heipl'ul 



I leaUh SeiA lees 

1 1 Not helpful 
^.i ile[p.fLil 

iiduca MOfKil Ser\ le e^ 

1 ) Not helpful 
3) Helpful 



De\ eiopmental Se i A lees 
1 ) Not helpful 
VI Helptul 

1 iealth Service s 
1 ) Not helpful 
V) i-ieipfui 

Hdueatiotial Ser \ i le s 
I ) Not helpful 
M Helpful 

Developpiental Ser\ lees 
1 ) Not hel[)fui 
^) Helptul 



1 ) Soinev\ liai helpful 
■\] Did not p.iriiLip.iie 



2 ; >oine\\ liat heijitui 
•i ; l.>id liul p.u Uei[Jale 



2 ] SwiuevvluU hel[)fLM 
4) Did iK>i p.u'Ueijxiie 



2 Somewhat helpful 
4 ) Did not p.uiicipaie 



2 ; St)incvv[iat helpful 
4 ; Did not piirticipate 



] i Sniiiev^hat helpful 
-1; Did not pai'ticipate 



2: S.):ixfv.hai helpful 
\ I I Jid liol partietjiaie 



2 ' Soine\^hat helpful 
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ERIC 



Part One: About 1 he Staff 



^The position titles and roles of the staff are: 

Director Home Visitoi 

Secreiar\' 



Nur>e 



_Parent 
educator 
Other 



'Nunibci uf 



\Aizes ot staff 



iiil tinie staft 



Tart tune staff 



Volunieers 



'Racial ethnic l)ackL:round (C nucasiLin. Black. Hispjiiic, Indian. Oilier ). 

'Staff have been vvitli ihe prograin tor (1. 2. 3 \ears). 

^Educational level High School Some College College 



*Past experiences o\ sial'f include: 

■ 1 each uig e xpe rie i ice 

Social work 

School administration 



^Staff 



_Live in the coiunuinii) 
Know ihc comnuinitv 



"Staff relationships w ith each other are; 
Poor Adequate Good 



Jlonie visiting expeneace 
jxiursiiig 
Other ^ 

_Know parents personally 
Involved in comnuuiiiv 



Lxceilent 



*^When staff talk about the parent education program they use descriptors like 
(Helpful, [Effective:, Needed, IPiCl'teciive ). 
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Part Two: About Program (ioals/Activities 



Main purpose of pro^'r:ini is . 

Programs major emphasis is on which of the following components: 

(Pareiu educarion, Adult education. Child services, Family services). 

Program goals were arrived at through needs assessment tools such as: 
(Surveys, Parent discussion. Community case studies, other ). 

Major program activity areas are: (ilome visits. Group meetings, Adult 
education, child .service^, lamily services, other ). 

number of parents are in the home visit program and are home visited 

limes per m.omh. 

nun^ber of parents attend gioup meetings times per year. 

number of parents are enrolled in adult educatioii/training activities 

per year. 

The number of children receiving the follow ing services are: 

Developmental screenings Health screenings 

Medical services Imnnunizations 

Child development Other 

^"The number of parents rcccivnig the following services are: 

Prenatal care , Health checkups 

1 lealth/medical services Referrals 

^Counseling Other 

^^rhe number of families receiving the tollowing services are: 

Food Clothing 

Transportation to a service Heat or other 

^Describe other ser\ ices/acliviiieN here: 
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Part Three: Staff Relationships With Parents 

SiatT interact vviih parents on a icgular basis (Yes, No). 

Staff believe ihat iheii' iclaiinnships with parerils are based on a partnership 
(Yes, No;. 

Staff believe that iheir relaiiofishiips \\i\h jxiioius promcne a positive self image 
in parents (Yes, No). 

Staff aililLides toward parents (as indicated in the focus group discussions) 
appear to be (Negative, Somewhat positive, Positive, Very Positive). 



Staff have training and insen ice activities that fricas on strengthening their 
knowledge and skills wah regard to promoting positive relationships 
with parents (Yes. No). 

Part Four: Staff Strategies For Involving Parents 

^Staff have made provisions for gaining regular parent input on the direction 
and work of the program (Yes, No). 

'Staff have made provisions foi maxinii/ing parental involvement by using 

the following suppoii strategies i Please check the one you use regularly; 

lYansportaiioii 'rdephonc or written reminders 

Home Visits Adaptive sclicduling 

Videotaped lessons Newspaper/radio/tv coverage 

(Collaborative meetings Otlicr 

Child care 

\Slaff involve parent representatives in all major program decisions (Yes, No). 

'Incentives such as the following are used to attract parents to meetings: 

Cash Food Child Care Prizes 

Other 

'Parent participation in our prc\gram has been (Poor, Adequate, Good 
Excellent). 

Explain why_ 
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Part Five: StatT Perspectives/Stratcaies For 
Interagency Collaboration 

^IniLM'agency coliahorarion is: \^)\ litilo help in our program, of some help, of 
major help). 

^Interagency etroiis in ouv program p!a> : ut .small role in ir.celing pareiit/ciiild 
needs, a somewhat helptul role, a big role). 

^Our main strategy for attaining eiYeciive interagency collaboration is 



'^nteragenc) etTuits in our pi\)giain lia\c made possible the following services 
for parents aiul tan"nlies: 

P^ood [leat Medicine 

Housing .Medical Ser\ ices Immunizations 

Tutoring Health Checkups Other . 

*The primary groups and agencies \vc collahoratc with on a regular basis arc: 

DSS Health Depanment Baby net 

WIC Clem^on l:\tension Other . 

'^Our prnyram inaki^N alnun I'rfcrrals agencies per montli. 

*Activities and services our program pro\ ides for clients of other agencies are: 

Parent education Adult education 

Child development Chikl assessments 

Other services . . . „ _ . 

*Our program has an active intera.i:enc\ ad\i^or\ council (Yes, No). 
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Fart Six: Statl FtM^spectives/Strategies Related To 
Integrating The Program Into Other School Programs 



^""Our parent education program is physically housed: 

separate from other early childhood programs 

connected v\ith other early childhood programs 

other . 

*Our parent educiitiou program is programmatically interrelated with the 
school and district's earl\ childhood programs: 

Yes No 

Explain . 

*Our school disti ict is subsia!ni\ elv supportinii the parent education program 

Yes ^'No 

Explain . 

^Specific examples ot ways our program effectively interrelates with other 
early childhood and related j)rograms in our school district are: 

We work with the staff in the child development program 

We work with the staff in the kindergarten program 

We work with the staff in the primary grade programs 

We work with the staff in the adult education programs 

We w ork with other staff . 



*We meet regularly with other early childhood and related programs in the 
planning and implementation of our program (Yes, No). 

''Ways we can improve our interrelationship w iih odier early childhood and 
related school district programs are 
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A synthesis of the findiiig.s uf ihc e\aluaiion relative to the desired 
ciutcoiiics oi ihc progVdiVi p^^.;\ ide> a ua>i> lor holii uiuiiediate leedback on the 
program's efforts and for long-term program development. Each specified 
outcome is reviewed relative lo the findings of the study. 

1) The children benefit in terms of readiness for Kindergarten and 
First Grade. 

While the pilui projects arc only iluee year^ old, data gathered in the study 
indicate children's readiness lor school is being positively influenced. On the 
PFGIF, parents noted that the progran^ had helped my child to he belter 
preparenl for schooL Field notes kept by the evaluators indicate that parents and 
staff observed improved school readiness behaviors in children (i.e., language, 
social skills, general readmess). More specific longitudinal data on children's 
actual school performance is needed to fully assess program influences on this 
outcome. However, the initial indicators {parent and staff assessments) are 
positive. Studies on other similar programs such as Parents As Teachers 
substantiate the positive school readiness outcomes (Swick, 1993). 

2) There is increased a\vareness and use by parents and guardians in 
the program of available cuniinunit> services to assist in parenting. 

hi pilot projects where parent, child, and family services were emphasized, 
parent awareness and use of communit} services was extensive. SPIFdata shows 
thai community services relative to food, counseling, prenatal care, 
transportation, clothing, heat, and child care were used frequently by parents. 
Data analysis also shows that close to 50 percent of the programs had a major 
emphasis on increasing parent awareness and usage of family services available in 
the community. Slightly more than 5u percent of the programs used interagency 
resources on a regular basis to strengthen this practice. 95 percent of the parents 
using these resources assessed llicm as very helpful on the PFGIF, 

3) There is increased use ul prenatal services by expectant mothers 
in the program. 

19 of the 21 pilot projects pro\'ided access to prenatal care services. SPIF 
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data indicates that an average of 13 parents per project received prenatal care 
services. In projects where this service was a major focus, as many as 70 parents 
were involved in prenatal caie services. The emphasis on prenatal care services 
should he ificreuscd in all of the projects, 

4) There are increased opportunities provided to parents participting 
in the program for improving their level of education and there is an 
increase in the level of education of parents participating in the 
program. 

While all ol' the pilot prujccls involved parents in general adult and family 
literacy activities, slightly less than 30 perjcnt liad a major emphasis on providing 
parents with ;iccess to adult educational and training services. SPIF data indicates 
that approxiiiiatels 7 parents per project were enrolled in adult education courses. 
In projects where adult literacy and education was a major emphasis as many as 
30 parents were ttivi/i ved and as many as 10 per year compleicd their hii^h school 
diploma or GEO, Paients valued their adult education experiences as so indicated 
in the PP^GIf^ data. All projects should have a nuijor emphasis on adult and family 
literacy services, w ith. a clearly delineated plan for increasift^ parents' level of 
education, 

5) There is increased participation in the program i y parents and 
guardians. 

All of the pilot projects had paient pariicipalion increases each of the 3 
years. The enabling involvement methods that vvcre most effective in increasing 
parent iiarticination v\crc: ol'terini: I'clcvant services and activities, use of 
adaptive scheduling and service locations, formation of close trusting 
relationships with parents, provisions lor child care and transportation, and high 
visibility of prograjn services through interagency and inira-school efforts. An 
average of 7S paiiMits n.j]- i^roject per \car v».(.mv iiu.ensivelv' served. In additicMi, 
each project served close to 150 parents each year through general group 
meetings, newsletters, and uthei individuai/ed ser\'ices. 



6) There is a reduction in high risk factors such as single 
parenthood, teen parent'iuod, low birth weight, children's accident 
and injury rates, and rates of child abuse and neglect as a result of 
participation in the program. 

This outcome will need longitudinal data to provide an accurate picture of 
how the program influences it. Ho\\e\er, data from ihe SPIF and the PFGIF 
suggest tiuil participating pai\'iu> are moiv avMire of the need for a healthy 
environment for children. Further, other research (Olds, 1988) indicates that 
mothers receiving services such as prenatal care and parent education will have 
healthier babies and that reductions in child abuse and neglect are likely as the 
full impact of the program is longitudinalh a>sessed. /; is critical thai these 
variables he addressed in the lofi^^uudniLd tlesrjn. 

7) There is an increase in positive interactions between parents or 
guardians and their children as a result ot participating in the 
program. 

Parent-child interactions was a majur parent education focus in all of the 
pilot projects. Positive discipline, parent attitudes toward the child, parent-child 
relationships, .aid child deveN^pnient \vcre major program topics in 19 of the 
pilot projects. 95 percent of the project directors responded on the SPIF that the 
program had positively mfluenced parent-child uiteractions. Focus group field 
notes irulicaie thai 92 percent of pariicipatin^!, parents felt the proi^ram had 
helped them to Iwconie more positive with ilieir children. 

8) There is an increase in time spent b\ parents or guardians in the 
program with their children in activities that help the child to learn, 
build, self-esteem, and gain confidence. 

When asked to identify the major im[\ici ot' the program on them and their 
children on the PFGIF, parents noted ilien increased participation with their 
children in learning activities rekitcd lo sciioni readiness. In the focus groups 
parents continually commented to the evaluators that they felt better prepared to 
help their children. Project staff also noted increased parent involvement in home 
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9) 1 here ai e inure lavurabie aiiiiuije^ ui pai eiiis atiu ^uaruiaii^ in 
the program toward education and their local schools as a result of 
participating in the program. 

Parenis consisicnily reported their belief that they and their children were 
better prepared lor school iPl-'GlI*). Site visit data sii^^csi that parent attitudes 
tow ard the Si liool ini[)r(ncd ilic w fieri ilie sclu)i)l .staff were hii^hly involved 

in and snppijrin t- ([}' pri^i^mnt ai irvitie.^. Mv)re data is needed to assess diis 
(uUconie. I lcnve\er. parent anil siatt" te>tinKMnals indicate improvements in parent 
attitudes toward education and m some cases toward the school itself. 

10) Parents and guardians who have school age children are more 
involved with their children's schools during and following 
participation in the program. 

I'his outconie was not direct!) addressed by the pilot projects and needs to 
he iiicliided iri ju'iiir c data I (jileciioti ejjciris. 

11) The projiram has recruited and is serving parents of childri i 
who are *'at risk'\ 

The program has successfully recruited and served parents of children who 
are "at risk \ As the deniograpliic profile (generated from the SPIF and PFGII- 
data) indicates, 40 percent were single-parents, 68 percent were unemployed, 2S 
percent lacked a high schuol diploma, and over 73 percent were receiving some 
type of federal or state aid. Additional data from the PFGIF indicate that 33 
percent of the parenis and families weie ^'very high risk". Parent participation in 
program activities is very high - 80 percent. Parent assessment of program 
services as ''very helpful" indicates that the program is indeed effectively serving 
at risk parents and children 

12) Ihe prujiranr provides de\ elopniental screening of preschool 
children. 

An average ot 133 children per pdot project received developmental 
screening each }e;ir In :K.l(lnion, m:iny children I'cceived health and medical 
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screenings as well as vision, hearing, and speech screenings. Significantly, 
projects also ininuuiized many children, nven more impressive vvas the followup 
services provided. 95 percent of the parents (PFGIF) said these services w^ere 
very effective and inflluential in their children's lives. 
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The longitudinal evaUiaiion of ilie program is essential to acquiring a 
comprehensive perspective on the value and effectiveness of the various 
dimensions of ihe program. Wii/i rc^.irJ:^ lo ilic J/jsucJ (juiconms of the 
program, loni^. 'udniul ilata coilcction afid analysis should focus on the follownn}^: 

1) Influence on reduction of risk factors in the parent/farniiy systeni^^ within 
the community. 

2) Infiuencc on increased particii^aiiou (jf parents of "at risk" children in their 
childrcir> cducaiiun, 

3) hitluciiCC on increased positive pLn-eni-^ liitd inieraciiofu 

4) hifluence on increased developniental and healtli assessments of children. 

5) Influence on increased parent ftniilx competence in using resources in the 
community. 

6) Influence on increased school reiidiness of children. 

7) Influence on increased scIi-.jcjI ^l^L CL^s of children. 
Influence on improved fanul\ -scfiool relationships. 

9) Influence on increased literac) and educati(jnal achievement by parents. 

10) Influence on improved teacher school attitudes toward families. 

Tlie meaii> u.>ed lu collcei and organize data relative to these desired 
outcome.^ needs to be multidimensional and yet structured in a way that facilitates 
the long-term assessment of the program's effectiveness. A statewide data base 
(inchisive of aii pariicipaiing projecis) shouid include the fohowing infonnalioii 
for each project on an annual basis. 

1) Demographic data on parents and tannhcs relative to indicators of "high risk" 
conditions. This should include data on nianial status, racial/ethnic origins, 
parents level of education (includinii uev^lv achieved education), birth weight of 
newborns, economic status, and lehili^d ' high risk'' data such as child abuse and 
neglect data. 

2) Participation daui on ihc involNcineni <>l parciHs in both program activities and 
on parents' uses of activities and services \\\[h their children. 



J) Parefit educational aclnevenicni data i'elali\'e to parent pariicipaiion iii bulh 
i'amiiy literacy and in more formal aJiili ediicalion and rraining. Achievement of 
educational benchmaiks like ailaining a liiyh selinol certificate or GED need to be 
closely recorded. 

4j Child school rcadUiC.\s aud success data need to be recorded annually. An 
efficient and yet meaningful system of data should include: developmental 
assessment results, the child's scbiooi entry readiness perfonnance, and the child's 
coiViiiiuiriii >clu>oi pertoiuiance data tor eaeh scliool Near. 

The following figure shows one possible format for conceptualizing this 
process. 



Conceptual Framework For Longitudinal 
Evaluation Process 



ConiDonenl 


Desire Outcome 


Lyng-T^rm As^ftS§ni?nt 


Parent rrainin*» 




Reduction in child abuse 
Increased prenatal care 
Improve school readiness 


Adult [.iteracy & 
Kducation 


Increased p:\scm educational 
atuiinmcnt and involvenieni 
ii^i u -^mi^ l^iuuls iiicracv 


High School Diploma 
GED Completion 
Family literacy habits 
improved 


Child ScTviceb 


Increased school readiness 
and success 


Developmental Assessment 
Results 

School Readines:^ Results 
School Pertbrmance Results 


Parent/ Family 


Increased parent and 
tan lily coinpelence 


Parent Educational 
Achievements 
Cliilu Educational 
Achievements 



/\ second level of daia collection should occur at the school district level. 
More detailed demogr-jphic, parent participation, parent achievement, and child 
performance data should be collectt^d at this level. For example, each district 
could develop a continuing profile of participating parents relative to at risk 
indicators, educational attainment, and parent/family use of services. More 
elaborate child piM-foi-m inri^ data thai includes locally used assessments can add 
greatly to the data collected statewide. 

A third level of data collectwn should exist at the parent education 
program level. Ilach program should develop a portfolio on each participating 
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parent and child. This portfolio would include individualized goals, a service 
plan, activities and services delivered, spcciTic ouicunies observed, and related 
information that provides insight on the program-participant dynamics. 

In effect, the longitudinal evaluation should include a statewide data base 
that provides continuing feedback on tlie program's possible influences, district 
level data bases that supplement the stai'n\ ide effort with regards to providing 
information on locallv unique program effects, and program-specific portfolios 
that provide individualized infonnation on c.ich particip'Uing parent and child. 
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Data Collection Elements Listing 
For Longitudinal Study 



Parent/Family At-Risk Daia Elcnients 

1) Percentage of babies bom to ^injg-addiclcd niuihers. 

2) Percentage of low-birth weight newborns. 

3) Percentage ot single-parent tamilies. 

4) Percentage of child abuse cases present in parent/family population served. 

5) Percentage of poverty families within parent/family population served. 

6) Percentage of children judged "not ready" for school with population served. 

7) Percentage of children who fail one or more grades during the first three 

years of schools within the population served. 

8) Percentage of children chronically absent from school during the first three 

years of school within the population served. 

9) Percentage of children who drop out of school before completion of high 

school within the population served. 

10) Percentage of children arrested for antisocial delinquent behaviors within th 
population served. 

Parent Performance & Achievement Data 

1) Percentage of parents receiving prenatal care. 

2) Percentage of patents participating in WIC (or equivalent) services/activities. 

3) Percentage of parents participating in monthly parent education activities. 

4) Percentage of parents enrolled in Adult Education, Training, or Job Training 

5) Percentage of parents completing High School Diploma, GtD, or Post- 

Secondary Training (or other appropriately defined training). 

Child Performance & Achievement Data 

1) Percentage of children judged to be functioning on the expected 

developmental level on the developmental assessment instrument used. 

2) Percentage of children judged ^^ready" for Kindergarten and for First 

Grade. 

3) Percentage of children who pass the State's pertbrmance criteria for success 

in the Primary Grades. 

4) Percentage of children who complete High School. 

5) Percentage of children who pursue post-High School education. 
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Cost analysis of liunmn scivIlc pujuiams at bc^^i an c^jUmalion process 
based on best judgments lelalivc to use of funds provided and the how and where 
these funds are spent. It is, however, an important activity as it provides 
stakeholders with reasonable p';rspccti\ es op. ihc costs involved and the possible 
savings generated from program operations (Weiss & Jacobs, 1988). Given the 
an)bitious goals of the Target 2000 Parent Education Program, the funding 
provided was minimum. They have indeed served in the role of pilot projects 
under austere tinancial constraints. 

Four cost anolvsis acfivitics arc provided in order to give the stakeholders 
an overview of lu)w the funds were used and where the funds were targeted in 
terms of program methodologs. Co.^i et'feciiveiiess data from other studies 
suggest that South Carolma's pilot projects achieved a high measure of cost 
efficiency (See Powell, 1989 and Weiss & Jacobs, 1988). This cost efficiency is 
due in part to the low overhead costs and to the heavy reliance on 
paraprofessionals in many of the projects. Districts provided space or made cost- 
free arrangements for space. Tlicy also pro\ ided basic startup resources with 
some program funds allocated lor thcsc pLirposc>,. l-unhcr iiuc^raiion oj thc 
projects into district proi^rutn sxstcnrs will reduce even more overhead costs. 

The first cost analysis task performed was to arrive at a cost per participant 
per program fi^iure. This involved arn\ ing at an "average total participant 
fiiiure" for an averai^e nilot nroiect. b also involved arrivinL^ at an average 
annual total budget figure of an average projeci. 

The average total participant fi^^ure was detemiined through calculating the 
total clients served (parents and children) in the 21 pilot projects and then 
dividing this figure by 21. This data was generated from informalion projecL 
directors provided on the SPIF. Based on [Ins analysis, the average project 
served 759 clients per year. This fiLUire includes 385 parents and 374 
children. 

'I'he avera;^e total hmh^ei fr^nre \y>:v proj^'^'t was arrived at by takmg the 
total dollars spent in an average \ear ( \^)^}^-^^"^) and dividing that figure by 21. 



Based on this analysis, the average pilot project's total budget figure per 
year was $97 J54,50. 

The loia! nuuibLT of clients sei\ed 'n\ ihe averajze pilot project (759) was 
divided into the total average budget figure (S97, 354,50). llirough this analysis it 
was determined that the average cost per client in the average pilot 
project nas $} 28.20 , Thi^ analysis provides only a gross cost per participant 
figure and does not account fur analysis of prugraiu methodologies Nor is any 
cost savings estimate made based on estimated impact of prevention services 
presented. The research (Weiss & Jacobs, 19S8) shows a savings of at least $5 for 
every Si invested in earl\' childhood pai'ciii education programs per yer per 
client. This would mean th.it in South Carolina a savings of S76.92 per client per 
year. Based on a figure of 759 clients served, a savings for the State per project 
would be $583,822 per \ear. Using a life span of 50 years» the savings would be 
S29J9I,140. 

The second cost analysis task carried out was that of determining the cost 
per program component of an average pilot project. A sample budget analysis ot 
an **average pilot project'' for the 1991 -1 992 school year was used to detennine 
program component costs. While this program's budget does not represent all of 
the 21 pilot projects it does provide an accurate picture of costs per program 
component for a typical pilot project. Further, the cost analysis is based the 
work of one home visitor in the proLMam and on estimated percentage of home 
visitor time spent in different tasks. Also. ih(.^ cost estimates are based on a 12 
month program year. The pros^rum conipoiicnis aiialyzjd arc: home visits, y^roup 
meciini^s (workshops), ilcvclopniciiuil screening's', adult ediicaiionlfamily literac\ . 
newsletters, lendini^^ library, and a nuscellane(>i{s cate'^orv. 
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Hume Visits Compunent : This coniponciu of the sample average pilot 
project was cost analyzed as follows. 

Cost of Home Visits per Family 



"^ M'^Ual cost per t'liniily per year : S655.44 

^70 peieent of home visitor liiiie in home visits= SI 1,200,00 
*20 families x 2 visits per month= 40 visits per month x 12 months 
*480 visits per vear per lionie vi^iiui 

*S11,2()(),()() - 4S0 = S23.33 per visit for home visitor time 

1.25 per visit fi)r materials left in home 
2.73 per \ isit for mileage 
S27.31 total cost per visit 
^S27.3l \ 2 times per month - S54.62 per month x 12 months - 

S655.44 per year 



Croup Meeting C o mpunent : The cost of group meetings in this sample 
pilot project was determined through the following method. 5 percent of the 
home visitors lime (at a eust uf SKOO per year) ua> devoted to planning and 
conducting group meetings. At least 1 group meeting per week was held, totalling 
36 per year per home visitor. Analysis of these figures indicate each group 
meeting held cost $22>22 . 

Developmental Screening Component : The cost of administering 
Developmental Assessments was calcuia..d by determining that 10 percent of the 
home visitor's time was spent in this capacity (equalling SI 600 of salary per year) 
and deierr.iining tliai in this sample project 120 screenings were completed each 
year, Using this fornuihi as a basis, u was determmed that each screening cost 



S13J3 . ($1600 was divided by 120) 

Adult Literacv/KdiKatiun Support : This component was not 
emphasiz.ed in the sample program. SI 00 was allocated for child care and 
transportation in support of parents enrolled in the Adult Education Program. 

Newsletter : New^leuer co^In were determined by taking the number of 
copies produced each month (400) and multiplying that figure by 2 (each 
newsletter was 2 pages). Thai figure i800 pages) was multiplied by 9 months (1 
newsletter was produced each month) which equalled 7200 pages. This consumed 
14 reams of paper at $4.34 per ream and ee|ualled S60.76. 7200 copies were 
made at 10 cents per copv thus equalling S720.()0 . 

I. ending Library : Tlie basic stvirt up costs of the lending library were 
24Q0>00 No additional ct^sts have been assumed. 

Other : h c:ilc!iLiied that an additional cost of S2400.00 w-as spent per 
home visitor on time spent ni ihe classrooms with children of parents enrolled in 
the project. This was based on (lie home x'isiior spending 15 percent of her time 
in the classroom over the project vear. 

Other program component cost analysis samples could be developed using 
Oilier pilot project inudcls. The sample here is intended only to provide one 
accurate picture of how funds have been allocated. Determining cost 
effectiveness of different proi^rani methods will require loni^ituclinul assessment 
that is i>niitsive of niuliiple pro'^rjfii ihiioniu .^. 

The third and tburth cosi ai^alNsis aeM\ilies aie: bud^el eategory composiie 
reports for all of ih*' pilot projecis 11^90-1^93) and annual total budgets for all 
of the pilot projects. This data uas obtained from the South Carolina Department 
of F.ducation's budget repoiis on the projects. 
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Analysis of the total budget figures for the program indicate that 5 6 
percent of the fund s vvcie allocated for salaries , 13 percent for employee benefits . 
12 p ercent for purchased service s, 10 p ercent for supplies and materials , and 9 
percent for capital outlay . Further budget analysis indicates that several projects 
purchased the home visiting services of teachers or other professionals on a 
contract basis thus saving salary and benefits money. With support from their 
districts, most projects saved on capital outlay money and on supplies and 
materials. Compared to the co;>t> of similar prujecl^, this program was very 
frugal arid ecuriomical i Weiss <k J.ieul)s, 19S;s). Further iiUegratioii ol the 
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program into diNtricl eailv cliiklhood aiul adult cchicalion programs should 

realize further cost savings. ILr*\c\c/\ wiihoui increased funding the program 

will have a limited outreach to parents and children because staff are currently 

ovcf loaded with (\ises and t(ts'k\. 

Afiiiuiil luial Fiojcct Furiding 
(1990 - 1993) 
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